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‘To debates on the Address reflect the general 








flatness and disgruntlement in all political 

parties. There is for the moment no sign of 
sting in the Opposition in Parliament. All the energies 
of the Conservatives are devoted to the civil war in their 
own party—which may, or again may not, be ended by 
the elimination of Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Lloyd George offers 
a half-scornful, half-encouraging criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s programme. But the Liberals are in an 
awkward position, and they are bound, as we suggest 
in our leading article, to walk delicately. On the Gov- 
ernment side there is no doubt hope of carrying a 
number of useful measures; but there is no great 
enthusiasm. Ministers, who have been and will con- 
tinue to be heavily worked, are tired. There are 
difficult times ahead for some of them—even for those 
who, like Lord Passfield, may have thought they had 
weathered their storms. The outcry over his White 
Paper on Palestine has driven him out of harbour again. 
We are assured now that all the pother was due to a 
misconception ; the Government have no intention of 
diverging from the policy of their predecessors. It is 
very odd that the whole world should have so misread 
the White Paper! However, it is satisfactory to know 
that it did not mean what we thought it meant, and 
that the task of reconciling Arab and Jewish aspirations, 
difficult though it is, is not to be given up as hopeless. 

* * * 

The King’s Speech itself was bare of specific 
proposals for the prevention of unemployment. 
Dr. Addison’s land settlement schemes and the School 
Attendance Bill, of course, both affect employment; 


but it had been widely ne that there would be 
some further scheme for the direct provision of work, 
as the outcome of the recent negotiations with the 
Liberals and of the discussion at Llandudno on the 
Mosley Memorandum. In fact, there is nothing at all 
of this sort. The Government evidently still hold that 
direct attempts to provide employment are uneconomic, 
and are minded to hang on in the hope of an improve- 
ment in the state of trade. As our readers are aware, 
we dissent from this view. But, if it is held by the 
Government, there is all the more need to press 
forward, through the League of Nations, international 
measures for stopping the world deflationary tendencies 
due to the shortage and maldistribution of the supply 
of gold. This cannot, at the moment, be a matter for 
national legislation, and therefore cannot figure in the 
King’s Speech. But we hope that the Government, if 
they do not believe in the provision of work, at least 
realise that the other possible line of attack on the 
problem lies through world measures for the stabilisa- 
tion of prices and the better supply of credit, and that 
in initiating and furthering these measures Great 
Britain ought to take the lead. 


* * * 


There is to be a Royal Commission on the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme. The three-party committee 
has broken up without the smallest approach to an 
agreement; and the Government now propose to try 
again, in an atmosphere less redolent of party catch- 
words and political prejudices. In a sense, those who 
urge that all the facts are known, and there is nothing 
for a Royal Commission to investigate, are right enough. 
What is wanted is not a fresh inquiry, but a constructive 
scheme. Politicians, however, and especially Labour - 
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politicians, are well aware that any reform scheme is 
bound to be unpopular ; and most of them are unwilling 
to take the lead in making any definite proposal. 
Therein they resemble the late Government which, 
having grumbled freely at the scheme while it was in 
Opposition, made no attempt to revise it during five 
years’ tenure of office. In these circumstances, the 
appointment of a Royal Commission may have been 
inevitable. Everyone knows that the scheme needs 
revision ; but in our view it is not worth while to tinker 
with it. It should be either thoroughly recast, or left 
practically as it stands. The Royal Commission, we see, 
is to be asked to make interim reports on particular 
abuses. It should do nothing of the sort. What is 
needed is a report on the scheme as a whole, accom- 
panied by a carefully thought-out alternative proposal. 
Interim reports are likely to mean piecemeal legislation, 
embittered controversy, and a badly botched job at the 
end. 
* * * 

By a curious coincidence October 28th, which to the 
Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs is the commemoration 
day of their liberation, is also the anniversary of the 
Fascists’ ‘‘ March on Rome.’’ As usual this year’s 
anniversary was celebrated by one of those speeches 
which are rapidly acquiring for the Duce a reputation 
similar to that enjoyed by the ex-Kaiser in pre-war 
days. Once more the world was admonished to have a 
proper respect for Fascism. Once more the Fascists 
themselves were commanded to keep their powder dry 
and their armour shining. Unmistakable threats were 
hurled at France and Jugoslavia. Mussolini’s imitators 
in Germany and Austria were given an encouraging pat 
on the back and were rewarded with a picture of a new 
Europe dominated by Fascism. Europe is now 
becoming used to the extravagance of the Duce’s 
utterances. It is realised that his words are not to be 
taken at their face value, but are to be regarded more 
in the light of cocktails for the native Fascist child 
than as solid food for grown-ups and foreigners. On 
the other hand, when patriotic extravagances are 
accompanied, as they are in Italy, by a steadily 
increasing expenditure on armaments and by the 
military training of the whole nation, they must be 
viewed from a different angle. They can no longer be 
regarded with complete equanimity by Italy’s imme- 
diate neighbours. In consequence, army estimates 
increase, ship is laid down for ship, frontier trench is 
opposed to frontier trench, and the whole mad race 
and competition in armaments begins again. That 
appears to be Mussolini’s contribution to the problem 
of settling Europe. 

* * * 

Nevertheless, Mussolini, mischievous as he may be, is 
not the only influence at work. The new States of 
Central Europe have just been celebrating—some with 
joy and others with tears and groans—the twelfth 
anniversary of their existence. To the pessimist who has 
no praise except for the past, the present Central 
Europe seems a bear-garden. He will point to fresh 
injustices to minorities, to rumours of war and prepara- 
tions for war, and, worst of all, to the restriction of 
those individual liberties the establishment of which was 


——enmenae 


the justification for the overthrow of the House of 
Hapsburg. He will see everywhere signs of unrest and 
mutability—Fascist dangers in Austria, revengeful 
ambitions in Hungary, internal conflicts in Roumania, 
national intolerance and hatred on all sides. And he 
will say that the new order has failed ; after twelve years 
Central Europe can show no progress in any direction 
whatever. But this Rothermerian attitude towards 
the new Europe gives a totally false impression of the 
real situation and of the new life and new energies which 
are beginning there. Obviously, the consequences of 
the world war cannot be liquidated in a generation. On 
the whole, however, the dispassionate observer will 
admit that in spite of the economic crisis the progress 
achieved during the past twelve years has been remark- 
able. Who twelve years ago would have expected to see 
Czechs and Germans co-operating in one government? 
Who would have expected to see all the States of Central 
Europe uniting in the defence of their agrarian interests ? 
Who would have expected to see the Balkan States 
meeting on their own initiative in conference and 
discussing such problems as a common Customs Union? 


* * * 


By a bold coup on October 24th the Brazilian 
Government was overthrown, President Washington 
Luiz removed, and the capital seized by a military 
junta, which assumed control as a provisional adminis- 
tration. The Generals announced a programme which 
had an unusual air of progressivism. They declared fora 
special Congress to revise, the Constitution, for a free 
election and the ballot, popular education, new condi- 
tions of military service, and so forth. The military 
government is to continue until the Presidency of the 
Republic can be assumed by Dr. Getulio Vargas, the 
successful Southern leader, who started for Rio de 
Janeiro immediately after the victory of the junta. In 
the meantime, however, the creation of this new 
Government does not imply the end of the civil war, 
which since the beginning of October has been raging 
over an enormous extent of country. Neither the 
military junta nor Dr. Vargas can control the many 
insurgent generals with their various armies, and it is 
evident that the new President faces a most uncertain 
prospect. The revolution has brought consternation to 
the financial authorities of the United States and serious 
embarrassment to the Washington Government. In 
pursuance of the policy laid down a dozen years ago, 
the State Department backed the Brazilian Federalists 
and refused supplies to the insurgents. Great Britain, 
needless to say, maintained a strict neutrality. 


* * * 


The American elections on November 4th must result 
in a heavy reverse for the Republican Party. The 
unvarying rule is for the party in power to lose in the 
mid-term contest, especially if at the presidential 
election two years earlier it had secured a big majority. 
The Hoover Administration has been making desperate 
attempts during the past two months to deal with 
industrial distress and to prepare for a winter which, it 
is feared, may be worse than any known to the present 
generation. The measures undertaken are remarkably 


vigorous and extensive, but they can hardly lessen the 
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popular feeling against the ‘ prosperity ’’ party. The 
Republicans, moreover, are in a panic over Prohibition. 
The past year has witnessed a high tide of disgust and 
anger against the national Dry Law. The breakdown of 
enforcement in the large cities and the unceasing dis- 
closures of the corrupt alliance between prohibition 
officers and the underworld have combined to give the 
Wets, for the first time, an advantageous position in a 
national election. Most of the avowedly wet candidates 
are Democrats, but many Republicans are now coming 
out for a modification of the law. The Republicans are 
prepared to lose control of the Senate and to see their 
huge majority in the House melt away. 


* * * 


The inquiry into the R 101 disaster is being conducted 
by Sir John Simon and his colleagues in a manner that 
will earn high commendation from the public. All the 
more regrettable therefore is it that popular newspapers 
should attempt to make a fresh sensation out of the 
evidence at every sitting. By the nature of the case 
all the expert evidence is of extreme interest, and it is 
difficult for any fact to be established, in reference to 
the engines, the fabric, or the tests, which cannot be 
made to suggest some exciting possibility. But that is 
no reason at all why a subject of great national import- 
ance, involving a mass of obscure mechanical and 
other details, should be taken out of its proper 
atmosphere of scientific investigation into the hot air 
of stunt-making. From the preliminary survey by Sir 
William Jowitt, and the questions which followed 
immediately, certain significant points emerge. It 
would appear that new arrangements for the engines 
were being made until just before the final trials, that 
the modified airship took the air only once before 
setting out on the eastward voyage, and that the staff 
at Cardington was working in the knowledge that the 
Air Ministry had a strong wish to avoid delay in the 
flight to Egypt. On matters such as these we shall 
naturally look for the fullest enlightenment, and there 


‘is no reason to doubt that we shall get it. 


1 * * * 


The Prime Minister, in the House of ‘Commons on 
Tuesday, made an unequivocal declaration against 
taxes on wheat. He did not explicitly commit the 
Government against other food taxes; but the tenor 
of his statement left it clearly to be inferred that there 
is no intention of meeting Mr. Bennett’s demand for 
a reciprocal preferential tariff. Other methods of 
promoting Empire trade, Mr. MacDonald added hope- 
fully, are being most carefully explored—an obvious 
reference to the discussion of quotas and import boards 
now proceeding in Mr. Graham’s committee on 
economic co-operation. The Prime Minister’s tone 
suggested that he looks for a practical outcome from 
these discussions, which have dealt in the main with 
commodities other than wheat. Wheat, indeed, while 
it is the most important of all products to the 
Dominions, is by far the hardest to make the subject 
of any effective bargain, in face of the enormous surplus 
stocks already in existence and the certainty of a further 
excess of production this year. Meat, fruit and dairy 
products certainly offer a more promising field for 
action; and if any agreed proposal does emerge from 
Mr. Graham’s committee, it is most likely to be 
concerned with goods belonging to these groups. 
That will not satisfy either Lord Beaverbrook or 
Mr. Baldwin; but it may none the less provide a 
reasonable and acceptable answer to the Dominions. 


Mr. Bennett may have hoped, but can hardly have 
believed, that we should fall for his preposterous offer. 
* * ” 


The colliery owners of Lancashire and Cheshire have 
apparently decided at last to do what they, and the 
bodies of owners in other coalfields, ought to have done 
long ago. They propose to amalgamate the whole of 
the collieries within their area into a single unified 
concern, with a capitalisation of about £20,000,000. 
The Lancashire coalfield is, of course, much smaller 
than those of South Wales or Durham or Yorkshire, 
and the proposed merger will not be a very large 
concern according to modern standards. But at last 
one important district is showing the way, and it is to 
be hoped that, under the stimulus of the new Coal 
Mines Act, others will speedily follow. Undoubtedly 
the new amalgamation means that some pits now 
working will be closed down. The Lancashire coalfield 
includes an area long worked and now in many places 
approaching exhaustion, together with a new and devel- 
oping area chiefly in the extreme south of the county. 
The fusion will speed up the process of transferring 
production from the older pits and districts, and 
will involve some migration of labour to the newer 
centres. This social transformation will bring with it 
problems of town and regional planning in which the 
community as a whole is closely concerned; and 
we hope that Mr. Greenwood will find time to pass his 
projected Town-planning Bill, conferring the necessary 
powers, before fresh problems have been created by the 
unregulated movements of industry and population. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The antipathy 
between the two sections, Nationalist and Orange, in 
Northern Ireland was characteristically revealed last 
week. The Ancient Order of Hibernians has been 
trying, without success, to build a Lodge Hall at 
Annahugh, Co. Armagh—without success because the 
unfinished hall has been three times destroyed by 
violence, the last time under the protection of an armed 
force. The reason for these outrages is no secret in the 
North. Annahugh lies within a mile of The Diamond, 
which, as every Orangeman thinks the world knows, 
was the birthplace of the Orange Society. No 
Papistical building must profane that sacred earth. 
The local ratepayers have contributed £170 and £200 
for the two previous demolitions. This time they will 
probably find that the price of sentiment has gone up. 
The destruction was more thorough and systematic. A 
force of about 100 men with rifles attacked in the night- 
time the two armed constables keeping watch over the 
building. A short battle followed which, like the 
contest at the Clachan of Aberfoil, must have been 
** attended with more noise and clatter than serious 
risk of damage ”’; for though scores of shots were fired 
there was no effusion of blood. Perhaps this is why the 
incident is not being taken so seriously as it should be. 
Mr. Devlin, the Nationalist leader, roundly accuses the 
Special Police. There is no evidence against them ; but 
the accusation will call attention to the unwisdom of 
maintaining a large force of insufficiently employed 
police, who generally end as either criminals or agents 
provocateurs. Mr. Devlin’s scathing tongue has, 
however, been more congenially employed in roasting 
the Northern Government about the recent revelation 
of their embarrassing stores of rifles left over from 
Carsonite days. Enthusiasm grown cold takes its most 
mortifying aspect in the form of obsolete firearms. 
Mr. Devlin joyfully followed the red-herring that fate 
had trailed, and the episode of Annahugh has in 
consequence received less notice than the true friends 
of the Northern Government could wish. 
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PARTIES AND PROGRAMMES 

r \ HE King’s Speech is not, as the Daily Herald 

would have us believe, the prelude to the 

millennium. It is not even, we think, ‘* the 
most constructive King’s Speech any Government has 
ever devised.’’ On the other hand, the programme it 
outlines is not a bad one, and it is most certainly not a 
light one. Measures for dealing with unemployment, 
the resuscitation of agriculture, the taxation of land 
values, the raising of the school age, the revision of the 
Trade Disputes Act, a Factories Bill and a ‘* Washing- 
ton Hours ”’ Bill, the establishment of a Consumers’ 
Council and a London traffic authority, the improve- 
ment of town planning and the protection of rural 
amenities, and some as yet unspecified electoral reforms 
—all this makes an imposing list. Only it is hedged 
round with “ ifs.*’ There are economic and political 
** ifs,’ Liberal ‘* ifs *? and Lords’ ** ifs,’? Imperial and 
Indian ‘* ifs ’’—there are even some Labour “ ifs.”’ 
Mr. MacDonald, with no majority of his own in Parlia- 
ment and no great enthusiasm behind him in the 
country, can hardly expect to get all these plans 
through. Mr. Lloyd George’s support is precarious, 
and Tory opposition to several at least of the Bills will 
be uncompromising. What he can hope to do is to 
redeem some pledges, to clear up some messes, and to 
lay some foundations on which he can build when 
circumstances are more propitious. 

The business before Christmas, we understand, will 
be mainly unemployment emergency measures, and the 
introduction of the Education and Agriculture Bills. 
We shall be agreeably surprised if the former provide 
any effective remedy for the present discontents. For 
the latter the Government are in a good position; they 
have clear-cut projects and they can rely on Liberal 
assistance. They should, indeed, get the support of the 
Liberals for nearly all the items in their programme— 
perhaps even for the revision of the Trade Disputes Act, 
though there may be some difficulty in squaring Whig 
scruples with Trade Union insistence, and in any case 
the Lords can be counted on to assassinate whatever 
Bill is forced through the Commons. In general Labour 
and Liberal relations have been friendly of late, and on 
the face of it, it would be absurd that there should be 
any quarrel over a sound Radical agenda such as this. 
But a good deal may depend on the contents of the box 
labelled ‘‘ electoral reform.’? These are at present a 
mystery—which is commonly supposed to mean that 
the Government have not yet made up their minds 
whether it is worth their while to comfort the Liberals 
with the Alternative Vote. The A.V. is, of course, a 
pis aller to men who had set their hearts on P.R. But 
Mr. Lloyd George and his friends would accept it cheer- 
fully, and would presumably do all they could to keep 
Mr. MacDonald in while he battled for it against the 
Lords. 

The Labour Party, however, is notoriously divided on 
the policy of conciliating the Liberals. If, therefore, 
the ‘‘ reform ”? turns out to be no more than what 
someone has contemptuously called ‘‘ tinkering with 
plural votes and motor-cars,’’ what will Mr. Lloyd 
George do? We do not know, and we doubt whether 
he knows himself. He is not desperately in love with 
the Labour Government, but he prefers it, as he said a 


day or two ago, to a Conservative Government, and 
he may on that ground be reluctant to upset the apple- 
cart. He may also be reluctant on another ground, 
which is that if the load of Labour apples comes down 
the bag of Liberal medlars will come down with it. In 
plain words, the Liberal Party has little to hope for at 
the polls in existing circumstances. It is not a united 
band of brothers. Its funds, we are told, have dried 
up, and it cannot, as the Labour Party can, make a 
good showing at an election without money. And 
finally, as a ‘* middle party ’”’ (and a middle party 
which nobody imagines has any chance of becoming the 
governing party) it is condemned to get the worst of 
both worlds. With the Alternative Vote the Liberals 
might feel confident of maintaining, and indeed of 
improving, their position. Without it, only a miracle 
would save them from disaster at the polls. If this 
means of salvation is refused to Mr. Lloyd George he 
may in dudgeon and despair turn on the Government 
and damn the consequences. The only chance then 
for the Government would lie in some of his followers 
not following him. That has happened in the past, and 
might well happen again. 

There is, of course, another party to be taken account 
of. The Conservatives also have their own troubles, 
and until these are settled they—or at least their more 
experienced managers—will not be in a hurry for a dis- 
solution. Some of the Tory prophets declare that all 
that matters is to get the present Government out with 
the least delay. But others urge that it is important 
—nay, necessary—to get Mr. Baldwin out first. We 
write before the South Paddington polling and the 
party meeting of the Conservatives, and can therefore 
base no predictions on two events which the Beaver- 
brook press assures us will be epoch-making. But 
evidently the ‘* B.M.G.’’ movement has become formid- 
able, and it seems very likely that Baldwin Will Go. 
Suppose he does, however, is it quite so certain that his 
successor will re-unite the warring factions in the party? 
Lord Beaverbrook’s score jumps up and down. He 
gets forty-four (or was it forty or fourteen ?) Tory M.P.s 
to demand a new leader, but he sees his Melchetts and 
Elibanks and Page Crofts turning back to the old 
leader. And every brick thrown at Mr. Baldwin in the 
correspondence columns of the Times is followed by a 
bouquet. We are told by the Daily Express that the 
issue this week is ‘*‘ a battle for the soul of the Conser- 
vative Party.’’ This, brought down from exalted 
metaphor to humble reality, simply means that Lord 
Beaverbrook insists on the acceptance of taxes on 
foreign food. But what shall it profit a party that it 
saves its soul and loses a general election? Lord 
Beaverbrook, of course, does not admit that possibility. 
But others do—and those others include not merely 
the timorous Mr. Baldwin, but the valorous Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and, so far as we are aware, every con- 
ceivable leader of the Conservative Party—unless 
Mr. Amery is to be put among the conceivables. They 





base their fears of food taxes on the attitude of the 
industrial constituencies, especially in the North, and 
they doubtless make.a pretty shrewd guess also at the 
feeling of a vast mass of women electors all over the 
country and of the agricultural labourers. 
well, in our opinion, to be _ prudent. 


They do 
But their 
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prudence puts them on the horns of a dilemma. If 
they reject food taxes, Lord Beaverbrook’s crusade 
goes on and the party remains divided. If they unite 
it by giving way to him, they run the risk of heavy 
losses at the polls. 

This may signify nothing to the newspaper lords, 
but it may signify a good deal to Mr. MacDonald. He 
certainly stands to gain both by dissension in the Tory 
camp and by its union on the Beaverbrook policy. And 
im any case the Tory programme, whether it is whole- 
hog or little-pig, must tend to keep the Liberals closer 
to a Government which defends Free Trade. That is 
not to say that we think Mr. MacDonald is in a happy 
position, or that the achievements or the principles of 
the Government, however good both may appear, 
will ensure them victory at the next election. They 
will need stronger planks for their platform than 
benefits conferred in the past and professions of faith in 
our present fiscal system. They may be turned out by 
Mr. Lloyd George or by India or by this or that. But 
only one thing will put them in again—the discovery of 
a plan, bold, feasible and more attractive than tariffs, 
for rescuing the country from its distress. 


A LOOK ROUND EUROPE 


Paris : October 27th. 

[Or I had the opportunity of making what the 

French call a tour d*horizon. I was not long absent 

from France, nor did I travel far, but the occasion 
was given to me to listen to many men who may properly 
be regarded as having an expert knowledge of a number 
of European countries. With singular unanimity they spoke 
gloomily; and I was driven to ask myself whether all the 
efforts on behalf of peace have been vain. Mr. H. G. Wells 
has indicated publicly his view that Europe is heading for 
disaster, and that it is easily possible that war may brush 
aside the pacts and institutions that have been signed and 
erected. Indeed, it is obvious that there is something incom- 
patible in the sharp insistence on nationality and the vague 
talk of internationalism ; that in the League of Nations itself 
the Foreign Ministers, and other representatives of national 
governments, must, by their functions, lay more stress on 
the word Nations, and think more of their own nation, than 
on the word League, which is generally conceived as an extra 
organisation to forward the interests of each particular 
nation. Personally I have much more confidence in the 
preservation of peace than it is now fashionable to have; 
and I believe that a variety of reasons can be invoked against 
the current pessimism. Yet it is well to listen to what is 
being said in Germany, Italy, France, Great Britain, and in 
Central Europe. I have listened, and the cumulative effect 
is at first astonishingly discouraging to those whom it takes 
by surprise. 

Let me say at the outset that I intensely distrust these 
modes of diplomatic thought. They are no better than the 
modes which are mysteriously launched by the Paris dress- 
makers. The fundamental facts do not change, though now 
and again they become apparent to sentimental observers. 
It is a long time since I showed in these columns that Europe 
is dividing itself into two potentially hostile camps; that in 
the one camp are the static nations, the satisfied nations, the 
nations of the status quo; and that in the other camp are the 
dynamic nations, the dissatisfied nations, the nations which 
demand the revision of treaties. Now everybody is calling 
attention to this cleavage in Europe. There is nothing new. 
There is only this—that last year it was the fashion to 
proclaim that all was well, and this year it is the fashion to 


proclaim that all is wrong. Last year it was good form to 
applaud speeches without substance. This year those same 
speeches fall uncommonly flat. We should beware of these 
alternations of optimism and pessimism, which are both half 
justified and half unjustified. The defect of otherwise 
admirable peace institutions is that it is easy to use them as 
screens to conceal ugly situations; and therefore when they 
are thrown down there are revealed suddenly situations 
which appear to the uninitiated to be uglier than they are 
in reality. Peace institutions if they are to be really helpful 
should never be used as screens. It is their business to be 
signposts. They should not allow us to be startled, any 
more than they should allow us to be deceived. So I 
deprecate exaggerated fears as I deprecated exaggerated 
hopes. 

Nevertheless, as I listened to a series of reports from the 
European countries, I could not but feel that things are not 
as happy as they ought to be twelve years after an abomin- 
able war that should have burnt itself for ever on the 
memory of Europe. From Italy I heard an account of 
conditions which are, to say the least, unpleasant. The old 
quarrel with Jugoslavia is not abated. There are definite 
charges that Jugoslavia is receiving munitions from abroad. 
There is no immediate prospect of the cessation of political 
rivalry with France. There is a bid for the leadership of the 
dissatisfied nations. Italy even puts itself forward as the 
champion of certain German aspirations. It is, paradoxi- 
cally enough, prepared to protect Austria. It ranges itself 
with Hungary. It marries one of its princesses to the King 
of Bulgaria. It professes a fine liberality in international 
affairs, for the sake of its own prestige, as opposed to the 
conservatism of France. All this is gratuitous and somewhat 
hollow. It would not withstand any serious test. The 
Franco-Italian antagonism is largely fictitious; yet the 
fiction may be exceedingly mischievous. 

In the countries of the Little Entente there is some 
apprehension of an attempt to restore the Hapsburgs at an 
early date. Prince Otto comes of age, and there are influences 
at work to place him on the throne. It is true that, on the 
other hand, the present rulers of the Kingdom without a 
King are not willing to make way for a monarch who might 
dispossess them of their power, and who would undoubtedly 
bring perturbation to Central Europe. The point is not so 
much whether rash enterprises will or will not be under- 
taken, as that there exists a state of uncertainty which 
troubles the good relations of all the countries along the 
Danube. Once more it is stated on good authority that 
M. Masaryk, the President of Czechoslovakia, would be 
prepared to advise the rectification of the frontiers were the 
Hungarian attitude to change. Once more the statement is 
denied. But everybody who has come in contact with the 
political directors of Czechoslovakia knows that they would 
favour readjustments in circumstances which do not at 
present seem likely to be realised. The continued agitation, 
the continued intrigue, render a much-needed consolidation 
impossible, and are a perpetual source of danger. 

A good deal was said to me about the economic difficulties 
experienced by European countries. Perhaps these economic 
difficulties make war less likely; but they give no guarantee 
of social stability. Even from Spain come disturbing echoes 
of financial and social troubles. Those who can speak with 
authority believe that Spain is rapidly approaching a crisis. 
I will not write that Spain is on the eve of a revolution ; for 
I trust that wise statesmanship will avert a crash by yielding 
to the demands for a more democratic government. But it 
is clear that something must happen soon—that the dictator- 
ship cannot linger ambiguously. Parliamentary functions 
must be restored, or Republicanism will express itself with 
growing fervour. In my view Spain has become one of the 
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most interesting countries in Europe to watch. Much will 
depend upon the handling of affairs in the next few months ; 
and the repercussions of events in Spain will be felt far 
beyond Spain. 

As for Russia, which is often left out of diplomatic calcu- 
lations, it is obviously a factor whose importance is immense. 
There can be no doubt that the condition of the people is 
more miserable than ever ; and the rulers, by the exportation 
of commodities, notably of wheat, which are badly needed at 
home, probably seek to serve a double purpose—that of 
obtaining foreign valuta, and that of intensifying the distress 
of the peasant in the agricultural countries of Europe. 

In England I found a more cheerful spirit prevailing than 
I found on my visit earlier in the year. There seems to be a 
new hope that domestic matters will improve. But despite 
this gratifying renewal of courage and confidence, the 
problems which face Great Britain are tremendous. The 
unemployment figures still mount. The Indian situation is 
scarcely ameliorated. Questions of Empire become acute 
and are not easily answered. The political parties have rarely 
been more confused ; the Labour Government is in a minority 
and may be compelled to go to the polls; the Liberal Party 
is still relatively weak ; the Conservative Party is apparently 
leaderless. From the international point of view what struck 
me as of particular significance is the doubt that is, for the 
first time, manifesting itself among the members of the 
League of Nations Union—the strongest union, with its 
million members, in the world. 

Of Germany it has never been less possible to write with 
assurance. One may magnify or minimise the role of the 
Hitlerites, but it is plain that the German politicians and 
people, as a whole, are, in varying degrees of aggressiveness, 
against the Treaty of Versailles. They are particularly 
impatient of the Danzig Corridor. Moreover, they are 
again challenging the reparations settlement which we 
were told a few months ago (though I, for one, refused to 
believe it) was “‘ final and definitive.’? Whether economic 
conditions justify or do not justify the suspension or reduc- 
tion of payments may be the subject of discussion ; but that 
we are already in sight of a reconsideration of the Young 
Plan, which was the price of the evacuation of the Rhineland, 
seems indisputable; and that the opportunity will be taken 
to raise the question of inter-allied debts, which are, in 
spite of American protestations to the contrary, virtually 
linked by the Young Plan to reparations, is highly probable. 

When I returned to France I remarked—one symptom 
among many—that Le Matin was publishing a series of 
articles from the able pen of Stéphane Lauzanne on the 
defences of the frontiers. The defences are not completed, 
but when they are there will be a formidable chain of concrete 
and steel works not only on the German but on the Italian 
borders. It is not for me to criticise this military prepared- 
ness, which is, of course, quite compatible with a policy of 
peace. No nation is willing to forgo measures of protection 
that it thinks necessary; and France can no more be 
expected to leave its frontiers unfortified than England can 
be expected to scrap its navy. I do not criticise; but I am 
bound to ask what becomes of the European professions of 
belief in pacts and covenants, in Federation and League of 
Nations, in disarmament and the rest? These articles, 
covering the principal columns of the front page day after 
day, are doubtless reassuring to those Frenchmen who think 
an attack possible, but they are not reassuring to those 
Europeans who think war is outlawed and obsolete. 

What is the conclusion that I draw? I fall neither into 
the current pessimism nor into the facile optimism of last 
year. I hold that there is nothing in all this that should 
alarm us, for it is the normal and foreseeable consequence 
of the war ; and there are many forces which make for peace 


even in these facts, and certainly in other facts which find 
no place here. But there is also no cause for self-congratu- 
lation and complacency of the kind we have heard ad 
nauseam. We have solved none of the inherent problems 
of Europe—none. To say we have is to deceive ourselves 
and the public. With an appalling experience behind us, we 
have made very little progress on the road to permanent and 
positive peace. We still live in a state of actual unsettle- 
ment and potential war. Is it not time that we should tackle 
in earnest, and without oratorical flourishes, the inherent 
problems of a Europe divided against itself, unorganised 
even nationally, and without the smallest international 
outlook ? SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


SHOULD WAGES COME DOWN? 


T is urged in many quarters that wages in this country 
I are too high in relation to our ability to pay, and that 
the present volume of unemployment is largely a result 
of excessive wages. Prices, it is said, have fallen rapidly of 
late; but wage-rates in general have not been readjusted to 
the changed level of prices. In comparison with pre-war 
conditions, hours of labour have also been reduced, so that 
the employer has to bear a double burden. He has to pay 
a wage that has risen more than the selling prices of his 
goods, and he has to pay this wage for a shorter working 
day. 

From this standpoint, the comparison is usually made 
between wage-rates and wholesale prices. Retail prices, 
subject to the regular time-log, have fallen a good deal less 
than wholesale; and some elements in the workman’s cost 
of living have fallen little or not at all, while some, such as 
travelling, have actually tended to increase. The employer 
naturally compares wages with wholesale prices, whereas the 
workman compares them with the cost of living; for the 
employer ranks wages as a cost of production, and the work- 
man as a means of life. It is unfortunate that our current 
wholesale price indexes represent mainly raw materials, .and 
that there is no satisfactory index of the prices of 
manufactured commodities; for that would furnish a far 
fairer basis of comparison from the employer’s point of view. 
But it is safe to suggest that, if there were such an index, 
it would show a level of prices intermediate between the 
wholesale index and the cost of living figure. The prices of 
manufactures have fallen a good deal less than those of 
materials; but then the employer alleges that this has 
happened precisely because wages have not fallen enough to 
enable him to bring his prices down. 

The workman looks at the matter from a different point 
of view. The current comparison, as we have seen, is 
between prices and wage-rates. But wage-rates may, and 
often do, mean something very different from earnings. 
In the cotton industry, for example, wage-rates have 
remained at a fairly high level; but earnings have fallen 
sharply with the increasing amount of short time. Moreover, 
unemployment itself obviously decreases average earnings 
over the year without affecting the rates of wages. The 
employer often contends that he could actually pay more in 
wages if the rates were lower, because he could provide 
more continuous employment. Indeed, this is the main 
argument openly used by those who plead for the acceptance 
of a lower level of wage-rates. 

The workman remains sceptical. He sees that unemploy- 
ment is still most prevalent in those trades in which wage- 
rates have been most heavily reduced; and he questions if 
the acceptance of lower rates, while it may mean more 
profits, will really under present conditions cause any 
considerable expansion in sales or employment. If he 


could be convinced that it would, he might listen; but the 
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example of the trades which have reduced wage-rates on 
this plea—of the coal mines, for instance—carries no 
conviction to his mind. Consequently, he clings to the 
existing rates of wages, and looks to the unemployment 
insurance scheme to supplement his short-time earnings so 
as to bring him up to a tolerable living income. This has 
most unfortunate effects on the finances of the insurance 
scheme, which becomes in certain cases neither more nor less 
than a means of subsidising wages. 

It is, however, exceedingly difficult to feel that the 
workman is wrong in his diagnosis of the situation. How 
many of us really believe that, if wage-rates were reduced 
by ten per cent. all round, there would be a considerable 
increase in the volume of employment? Obviously, such 
a reduction would not directly benefit the home market; 
and it is hard to see how it would cause a really big expansion 
in our sales overseas. It might, indeed, only serve as a 
stimulus to the raising of tariffs by foreign countries; and 
it would be likely to do this most of all if the reduction of 
wages here were brought about by means of a so-called 
“revenue ” tariff on foreign imports. Protectionists, who 
want a tariff for protection even if it is labelled a “‘ revenue ” 
tariff in order to ease its introduction, may believe that it 
would cause a great expansion of employment here; but 
their argument is based on faith in the virtues of protection 
and not on belief in the benefits of lower wage-rates. At 
least, so they are always telling us. 

If reductions in wage-rates are to be brought about, not 
by a tariff, but by industrial methods, a further difficulty 
arises. It is hardl} open to doubt that, if the employers 
in this country launched a general campaign for lower wage- 
rates, they would be most successful in reducing the rates 
that are lowest already, and least successful in reducing 
those that are highest. For the Trade Unions in the 
sheltered trades are undoubtedly in the strongest position 
for resisting such an attack, and those in the unsheltered 
trades least able to face the prospect of a strike or lock-out. 
But it is clear that the effect of reducing wages further in 
the unsheltered, while leaving them as they are in the 
sheltered trades, would be thoroughly bad. In as far as 
high costs are due to high wage-rates at all, the wage-rates 
in the sheltered trades are the real cause of the trouble. 
It is utterly out of the question to cut wage-rates in the 
unsheltered trades to such an extent as to make any 
appreciable difference to our competitive power in overseas 
markets. 

That is, of course, for many people the attraction of a 
revenue tariff. It would indirectly reduce wages all round, 
in sheltered and unsheltered trades alike. The advocates 
of this plan would probably agree that it would be better 
to reduce them in the sheltered trades alone; but they see 
no means of doing so. An all-round reduction by this means, 
they conclude, would be better than a reduction achieved 
by an employers’ offensive, which would fall chiefly on 
those least able to bear it. The same result, of course, 
would be secured if it were possible to bring about a moderate 
rise in prices by other means—say, by a slight expansion 
of credit. But there are other difficulties here. A free trade 
country, at any rate, cannot contract out of the world 
level of prices. 

We believe that the main impetus behind the present 
movement for a revenue tariff comes from the desire to 
reduce wage-rates. That is, except where a revenue tariff 
is urged on crypto-protectionist grounds. But is this under- 
lying desire really sound? We think not. It is not alleged 
that there has been any falling off in productive power; on 
the contrary, all the available evidence shows that the 
productivity of an hour’s labour has greatly increased. 


The trouble arises from the low wage-standards in force in 
other countries, and our present inability to compete with 
the products of these countries in the world markets. In 
such a situation, a general reduction in wages here, designed 
primarily to force more of our goods on the world market, is 
more likely to set up movements for either lower wages or 
higher tariffs abroad than to bring about any real or lasting 
expansion of our export trade. It is therefore unlikely to 
cause more employment; for it could only stimulate the 
home market if it were first effective in stimulating exports 
and so setting more people to work at their production. 

The general conclusion, then, is that while a specious case 
can be made out for the reduction of wage-rates in relation 
to falling prices, there is in such a movement no real hope 
of trade recovery or expanding employment. It is, of 
course, possible that our wage-rates will be forced down 
whether or no, by the sheer pressure of economic circum- 
stances. But the forcing down of them is assuredly no way 
at all of restoring our economic prosperity. The only way 
of doing that, under the existing conditions of the world, 
is to make labour in this country more productive—and, 
above all, more productive of goods which we ourselves can 
consume in increasing quantities as their prices fall. 

This gives additional point to the demand for industrial 
rationalisation. But the tendency hitherto has been to 
think of rationalisation mainly in relation to the troubles of 
a few depressed industries chiefly concerned with export. 
Rationalisation is doubtless needed in their case; for without 
it we are in danger of losing even such markets overseas as 
remain to us to-day. But is not rationalisation in the 
expanding industries, and in those which are chiefly able 
to supply the demands of the domestic consumer, at least 
equally important? The failure to create new industries is 
no less serious than the decline of old industries—a decline 
to some extent inevitable in the changing conditions of both 
foreign and domestic demand. 

This is not to say that there is no case at all for reducing 
wages in certain particular instances. There is a real 
problem of costs in some of the sheltered trades; and there 
is, in some of the unsheltered, a real case for revising the 
methods of wage-payment—and, incidentally, the insurance 
scheme so as to reduce costs to the employer while guarantee- 
ing to the worker at least as high earnings as before. There, 
however, are particular cases. In the movement for a 
general reduction of wage-rates, by methods direct or 
indirect, we can see no prospect at all of any real con- 
tributing to solving the unemployment problem, while we 
can see in it both a danger to the standard of life and a 
means of making employers even slacker and slower than 


they now are in pressing on with the improvement of 
methods of production and marketing. 


FINDING OUT 


MAGISTRATE has been making severe comments 
on certain methods followed by the East Ham Cor- 
poration in discovering and punishing offences against 

the Shops Act. The newspaper reports were too brief to 
enable one to tell exactly what had happened. One gathers, 
however, that the prosecuting officer of the corporation, on 
seeing a shop open after 8 p.m., resolved to find out 
whether anything that the law forbids to be sold was in fact 
on sale during the period of prohibition. Realising that 
he himself might be recognised if he entered the shop, and 
that as a result no illegal sale might take place, he obtained 
the help of a woman who went in and with an air of 
innocence asked for a jar of chicken-and-ham paste. It is 
easy to appreciate the shopkeeper’s emotions in face of such 
. 
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a request. Respect for the law counselled refusal; chivalry 
counselled pity. Here was a woman, obviously hungry, for 
it is impossible to believe that anyone goes out to buy 
chicken-and-ham paste at that time of evening except in a 
mood of desperation. That it was against the letter of the 
law to oblige her was clear, but the spirit of the law was 
surely indifferent to a technical breach in the cause of 
charity. Taking his courage in both hands, the shopkeeper 
yielded to the woman’s request, only to discover that she 
did not want the chicken-and-ham paste at all, and that all 
she wanted was to see whether he would sell it to her. We 
are not even told whether, having purchased the paste, she 
ate it. All that we know is that with the help of her 
evidence the prosecuting officer was able to bring the shop- 
keeper into court and to have him mulcted in the sum of 
five shillings. The magistrate obviously imposed the fine 
with reluctance. He turned his indignation, not on the law- 
breaking tradesman, but on the law-supporting East Ham 
Corporation. ‘‘ It is quite right legally’? he declared, 
** that their agents can induce unfortunate tradesmen to 
deal with them after hours, but it is a most despicable 
method of doing things.’? And, when the prosecuting officer 
informed him that the same practice was followed by the 
London County Council, he made the effective reply that 
** if the system is adopted by the London County Council it 
is no reason why a respectable corporation like East Ham 
should follow their example.”’ 

It is a pretty example of the difficulties in which the agents 
of the law are placed in the pursuit and punishment of law- 
breakers. Every one admits, I suppose, that the uniformed 
police are not always capable of discovering crime unaided 
and, what is equally important, of obtaining such evidence 
as will bring the criminal to justice. The detective and the 
spy are, for example, made use of when sedition against the 
State is suspected. Policemen in uniform are not welcomed 
into secret revolutionary movements, and every Government 
on earth, at a crisis, will pay daring men to pretend to be 
revolutionaries themselves and so to gain access to the 
secrets of the sedition-mongers. Even here, however, the spy 
often finds himself in a quandary. He knows that his asso- 
ciates are plotting sedition, but he could prove nothing de- 
finite against them in a court of law. Would it not hasten 
matters if he persuaded them to commit some flagrant crime 
and set a trap to catch them in the very act? He immediately 
becomes the chief instigator of crime in the revolutionary 
circle, calls for violent deeds from which his fellow- 
members may hitherto have shrunk, and then at the oppor- 
tune moment closes the trap on men who might have 
remained mere babblers of words but for his intervention. 
How many crimes of violence have been due to the incite- 
ment of the agent provocateur it is impossible to tell; but 


the history of Russia suggests that, where there are revolu-. 


tionary movements, the agent provocateur is never far 
distant. Even the ruling classes, however, are nowadays 
suspicious of this method of provoking crime in order to 
prevent or to put an end tocrime. It is universally regarded 
as immoral for the spy to play more than a passive part 
among the seditious. If he is given a free hand to plan 
crimes in order to punish suspected criminals, the chances 
are that he will end by becoming the most odious criminal in 
his circle. He has been proved to have done so in the past. 
Hence the agent provocateur is by most men distrusted and 
detested. 

At the same time, it is not clear that there is very much 
difference between persuading a suspected revolutionary to 
perform an action which will bring him into the hands of 
the law and persuading a suspected drug-seller to sell a drug 
in circumstances that will lead to his conviction. Yet it is 
a common method of the English law in dealing with the 


illicit traffic in cocaine to employ a detective to impersonate 
a drug-purchaser and to persuade a drug-trafficker to 
provide him with ‘* snow.’? Is not this also to incite to 
crime? In such cases, however, it is only superficially that 
the detective resembles the agent provocateur. It is true 
that he invites a man to commit a crime, but he merely 
invites a criminal to do in his presence what he is doing 
secretly every day. The agent provocateur persuades the 
potentially innocent to commit crimes of his own devising. 
But it has never yet been suggested that any detective has 
persuaded a hitherto innocent man to procure him cocaine. 
Till a detective has been proved guilty of doing so, and so 
long as society—justly, as most people think—regulates the 
sale of dangerous drugs, no one is likely to quarrel with the 
present police methods of luring dope-mongers to their 
doom. 

There are many people, however, who would permit the 
police to deceive and entice dope-sellers into breaches of 
the law but who are indignant when the police employ the 
same method of detecting breaches of the law in night clubs. 
It is only a few years since it was almost a nightly occurrence 
for policemen to put on evening clothes, obtain admission 
to a night-club as members, and call for champagne at 
an hour at which it was illegal to sell champagne. To many 
people this seemed an illegitimate proceeding. They pointed 
out that the police were breaking the law in order to enforce 
the law, and that it was as grave an offence for a policeman 
as for an ordinary citizen to order and drink champagne at 
one o’clock in the morning (and I understand the police did 
not hesitate to drink it). One’s view of the matter is, I think, 
however, largely coloured by one’s opinion of the licensing 
regulations. If one thinks that society is seriously imperilled 
by the sale of champagne after midnight to a few hundred 
woebegone pleasure-seekers, one will probably wish well to 
the policemen in evening dress and their illicit consumption 
of liquor. If, on the other hand, one holds that in a civilised 
country a citizen, being sober, should be able to find some 
place or other where he can get a drink at any hour at 
which he needs one, then one will regard the police as repre- 
sentatives of a prying, nagging, interfering law that ought to 
be swept out of existence. While the law against late 
drinking persists, however, it is difficult to see how one can 
condemn the champagne-drinking policeman without also 
condemning the policeman who purchases drugs from those 
who traffic in them. If there is a sound objection to this 
method of detection, it is not that it is illegitimate, but 
that it is inexpedient, as it may lead to the demoralisation 
of the police. 

Similarly, I cannot see that there was anything 
illegitimate in the action of the East Ham prosecuting officer 
in persuading the woman to make a bogus purchase of 
chicken-and-ham paste after 8 p.m. If society chooses to re- 
gard chicken-and-ham paste as a dangerous drug, the sale of 
which must be strictly regulated, society must clearly use its 
utmost cunning in order to suppress the illicit traffic in 
chicken-and-ham paste. How can one prove that a trades- 
man is selling chicken-and-ham paste in defiance of the law 
unless he is caught selling it to someone? and it is very 
unlikely that in such circumstances he will sell it to a police- 
man. If there is an argument against the use of such 
methods, it seems to me to be that such a law as the Shops 
Act ought to be interpreted, not in a niggling, but in a broad 
spirit. The moral defence of the Shops Act is that it 
prevents shop-assistants from being overworked. Whether 
this end might not have been achieved in another and 4 
better way is an arguable point, but it seems to me that, 
provided no shop-assistant is overworked, the law is merely 
making a busybody of itself in attempting to track down 
every little sale of a pork-pie or a pennyworth of acid drops 
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outside the permitted hours. How foolish a too strict inter- 
pretation of the Shops Act can be was seen a year or two 
ago in Hampstead one night, when the lights in the streets 
and the houses suddenly went out. Various householders 
rang up a certain grocer who lives on his premises and asked 
if they might go round to his shop and get some candles. 
Being a nervous man, he replied that he would have been 
delighted to let them have the candles but that he dared not, 
as it was after legal hours. Yet who can conceive that in such 
a case even the strictest policeman would have informed 
on the shopkeeper if he had come to the aid of his distressed 
customers? There is a time when the law shuts its eyes to 
minute breaches of the law, and such a law as the Shops Act 
especially depends for its success, not on too literal an 
observance, but on being observed on a wide scale in the 
spirit. The shop-assistants will not suffer because of an 
occasional surreptitious sale of a jar of chicken-and-ham 
paste. What would Sherlock Holmes have said if he had 
been asked to devote his genius to a case of the sale of a jar of 
chicken-and-ham paste in forbidden hours? There is some- 
thing to be said also for the law’s ignoring such trifles. 
% 


WHALING RESEARCH AT SOUTH 
GEORGIA 
Woe may not unreasonably be described as the 


most interesting of living creatures. They include 

in their numbers the largest animals of this or 
any other epoch in the history of the world. They may 
approach—perhaps, if old records do not exaggerate, even 
exceed—one hundred feet in length, and attain a weight of 
eighty tons, greater in both respects than any of the gigantic 
dinosaurs which lived in the swamps of the Jurassic period. 
Whales are also more perfectly adapted to their surround- 
ings than are any of the other mammals—seals, walruses, 
sea-lions or dugong—which have taken to a marine exis- 
tence. They are stream-lined like fish. The vast head merges 
without the interposition of a neck into the still greater 
body which terminates in a massive tail, like that of a fish 
but with horizontal instead of vertical flukes, whose powerful 
movements propel the animal at great speed through the 
water. The fore limbs have been transformed into short 
broad flippers which act as stabilisers, while all external 
traces of the hind limbs have been lost. 

Whales are especially abundant in the polar seas, and to 
insulate the body from the intense cold there is a thick layer 
of fatty blubber beneath the skin which, except for a trace 
around the mouth, is hairless. Alone amongst marine 
mammals they bear and suckle their young in the open sea. 
They are so completely adapted for life in the sea that they 
have lost the power, which the seal and its allies still possess, 
of movement on land. 

And finally, to their own undoing, their economic value 
is so great and the whaling industry consequently so lucra- 
tive, that they have been ruthlessly hunted until all the 
larger, more valuable species are practically extinct in the 
northern hemisphere. The universal use in the seventeenth 
century of whale-oil for lighting purposes led to the develop- 
ment, by British, Dutch and French sailors, of an immense 
whaling industry in Arctic waters which employed hundreds 
of vessels and thousands of men. The comparatively slowly 
moving Greenland whale which was the object of this fishery 
is now almost extinct, and so are the swifter Rorqual or 
Finner whales, which became intensively hunted after the 
introduction during the last century of speedier vessels and 
the invention of the harpoon-gun. 

In the year 1904 the enterprise of Captain C. A. Larsen, 
a Norwegian whaling expert, led to the establishment of an 


Antarctic whale fishery centred at South Georgia, several 
hundred miles west-south-west of the Falkland Isles. 
From the very beginning this fishery was remarkably suc- 
cessful. The principal whales taken were two of the 
Rorquals, the Blue and the Fin whales, the former being the 
largest of all whales. Subsequently operations extended to 
the neighbouring South Shetland and South Orkney Islands 
and to the African coast. In the year 1912-18, when the 
Government of the Falkland Isles restricted further 
development, there were over fifty vessels engaged in the 
fishery, but its value continued to increase, and in the 
season 1928-29 over one million barrels of whale-oil, valued 
at a little over five and a-half million pounds, were obtained. 
In addition the flesh and bones were sold after being con- 
verted into cattle food and fertiliser. 

Although the industry is almost completely in Norwegian 
hands, the islands are all dependencies of the Falkland 
Isles, and so under the control of the Colonial Office in this 
country. Fearing, and with good reason, that the Antarctic 
whaling industry would have the same tragic history, of 
rapid development and final collapse following the extinc- 
tion of the whales, as the Arctic fisheries, it was suggested 
shortly after the war that scientific investigations should be 
conducted to ascertain whether this could be prevented and, 
if so, by what means. The matter was referred by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to an Inter-departmental 
Committee on Research and Development in the Depen- 
dencies of the Falkland Islands. This Committee reported 
in 1920, and its recommendations to prosecute immediate 
investigations were acted on. The Discovery, originally 
constructed for the National Antarctic Expedition of 1901-3, 
which was led by Captain Scott, was purchased, and a 
Discovery Committee appointed to direct the investigations. 
A second, smaller but speedier vessel, the William Scoresby, 
was especially built for pursuing and marking whales. A 
large scientific staff was appointed, with Dr. S. Kemp as 
Director of Research, and work was begun in 1925. In 
1929 the old Discovery (now again at work in the Antarctic 
with an Australian expedition under Sir Douglas Mawson) 
was replaced by a new vessel built for the particular work 
required of her, the Royal Research ship Discovery IJ. In 
conjunction with these vessels a fully-equipped marine 
laboratory was erected on South Georgia ear to the whaling 
station at Grytviken. The entire cost of this necessarily 
expensive investigation is being paid out of revenue raised 
from the whaling industry itself. 

The first volume of reports* appeared during the past year, 
and the preliminary investigations there recorded show that 
important progress is being made in the elucidation of the 
problems of breeding, growth, food and habits of the whales, 
and a full understanding of these must precede any attempt 
at a rational control of the whaling industry. In spite of 
their immense size, the majority of whales feed upon the 
minute floating plant and animal life of the sea which is 
known as plankton. This they strain from the water by 
means of the frayed edges of the plates of whalebone which 
hang down from the roofs of their capacious mouths. The 
sperm-whales have teeth and feed on large fish and squids, 
but they are of minor importance in the Antarctic fishery. 
The polar seas are far richer than the warmer seas in dis- 
solved nutrient salts, which form an essential part of the food 
of the plant plankton, and in turn constitute the food of the 
animal plankton. As a result vast shoals of these little 
animals occur in Antarctic waters, and especially near the 
coasts of islands such as South Georgia. This whale food 
is known as “ krill,’’ and its most important constituent has 
been found to be a shrimp-like creature called Euphausia, 


* Discovery Reports. 
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which grows to the relatively great length of over two inches. 
During the summer when, owing to the brighter light, the 
plant plankton, and hence the “ krill,’’ is most abundant, the 
whales come south to feed, but during the winter they go 
northward for breeding. There is less food in the warmer 
water, but this is eked out by utilising the immense food 
reserves present in the blubber. 

Breeding takes place only in the winter months, especially 
June and July, and the period of gestation is shorter than 
would be expected, a little under a year. Whales apparently 
breed not more often than once every two years, and as only 
a single calf is born at a time the whale population increases 
very slowly. It is fortunate that during the breeding 
season the whales are apparently scattered widely over the 
warmer waters, and so are relatively safe. They are caught 
in greatest numbers when they are on their feeding grounds 
around the Antarctic islands during the southern summer. 

The most surprising fact that has so far come out of the 
investigations is that, in spite of their great size, whales 
are sexually mature when only two years old! But so 
quickly do they grow that a Blue whale at this age will be 
nearly seventy feet long, and a Fin whale about sixty feet 
long. They are both about twenty feet long when they are 
born. Thus, though they breed slowly, they make up for 
this to some extent by beginning to breed at a remarkably 
early age. The comparative immunity from destruction 
while breeding and the early age at which breeding begins 
are both encouraging, but a study of the age of the whales 
killed has revealed a very serious state of affairs. At South 
Georgia over forty per cent. of the Blue whales and about 
twenty-five per cent. of the Fin whales slaughtered are 
immature—they are under two years old, and so have left no 
descendants to maintain the stock. In South Africa, where 
the number of whales killed is fortunately much less, no 
fewer than eighty per cent. of the Blue whales and eighty- 
five per cent. of the Fin whales are immature. Though the 
result of this slaughter of the oncoming generation of whales 
(which in nature have singularly few enemies) may not be 
at present appreciable, it must inevitably have a cumulative 
effect, and there will probably be a serious decrease in the 
whale population before many years are past unless some 
effective method is devised for preventing this destruction 
of young whales. 

The Discovery expedition has a programme of work of 
direct economic bearing, and it will have abundantly 
justified its existence if it can secure the permanence of this 
last of the great whale fisheries. Its purely scientific work 
has already assured the expedition a high place in the history 
of oceanography. Cc. M. ¥. 


Correspondence 
REVISION OF THE TREATIES 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Geoffrey Mander will, I am sure, forgive my 
apparent discourtesy in not replying earlier to his letter of 
October 6th. I, too, have been absent from home, and I 
have just seen his defence of Article 19 of the Covenant which 
purports to make provision for the revision of treaties, but 
which, in my view, is utterly worthless—and worse than 
worthless, since it misleads us. 

My case is confirmed by Mr. Mander. Not only does he 
admit that Article 19 is less than nothing, but he cruelly 
reveals the mentality which supports this fiction of 
Article 19. He refers to my ‘‘ love of logic and juridical 
certainty ’’ (described as French) as something undesirable. 
But why should logic and juridical certainty be omitted in 
this supreme matter of peace and war? He boasts of his 
‘‘ ordinary mind’? (which he describes as Anglo-Saxon)—a 
mind content to leave everything to the hazard of the 
moment. Precisely. That is my complaint against the peace- 


lovers, the muddlers-through, whether they have Latin or 
Anglo-Saxon minds. If they think at all they think foggily; 
they resent attempts at clarification; they hold it to be almost 
treason to expose the hollowness of the texts on which they 
build their hopes; they wish to be left alone with their delu- 
sions; and they fondly trust that, somehow, with the Parting- 
tou mop of improvisation, or a Canute-like oratorical gesture, 
they will be able, when the time comes, to push back the 
menace of war. In the meantime, no disturbing discussions, 
if you please. They spoil the peace game. 

have, I believe conclusively, shown that Article 19 is 
without substance, that it does not mean what it is supposed 
to mean, namely, that by its operation the treaties of 1919 
may be revised peacefully. The League under Article 19 
simply washes its hands, a collective Pontius Pilate, of the 
central problem of revision. If the alternative to revision is 
war, then war it must be; but the League may be able to 
flatter itself that it has at the last minute ‘‘ advised ”’ the 
reconsideration of the treaties. Much good the self-satisfac- 
tion of the League will do us when war comes! My “ love of 
logic ’’ is certainly shocked by this strange complacency. I 
asked to whom the League would give its advice, and I 
suggested that there is no competent body to whom it can 
give its advice. Apparently it is enough that it may give its 
advice in the air, for it to be acquitted of any neglect of duty 
in advance. 

Of course, if twenty-eight of the thirty-two signatories of 
the Versailles Treaty agree to changes, there should be no 
difficulty in obtaining the assent of the four signatories who 
are outside the League. But the point is that any one of 
the twenty-eight signatories in the League can, and doubtless 
will, refuse even to permit the reference to a non-existent 
competent body until it is too late. Whereas, if the com- 
petent body were in existence, it could, with or without the 
advice of the League, which must be given unanimously, take 
it upon itself to examine the treaties, without waiting for a 
crisis, and it need not be bound by any stupid unanimity 
rule. If we wait, with our ‘‘ ordinary Anglo-Saxon minds,” 
which happen to work similarly in this matter to the Latin 
political mind, for a crisis, if we wait for a definite menace 
of war, to ask the League to give its advice, what chance is 
there that, in the war atmosphere, the threatened nation will 
cast its vote for a reference to an unknown body? And even 
if it does, are we then to begin to consider what kind of body 
would be competent, and to obtain approval for it, and to 
look to its composition, and to call it into existence, and to 
set new, untried, unoiled machinery into operation, without 
knowing whether it will work, at what speed it will work, 
and what results it will produce? 

Surely Mr. Mander, who admits the lack of a competent 
body, will see that he. would be rendering service in support- 
ing my plea for the immediate remedying of this fatal flaw in 
the organisation of peace. Now is the time to see whether we 
can revise dangerous treaties, and now is the time to con- 
struct this vital piece of machinery. Without machinery for 
revision, Pacts and Covenants and Leagues of Nations are 
without real value. The peaceful revision of treaties is by 
far the most important problem of Europe—far more 
important than, for example, disarmament. On the existence 
and the timely use of machinery for the revision of treaties 
the prospect of peace depends; for the only alternative to the 
old process of war is a new process of peaceful revision of 
treaties.—Yours, etc:, 

St. Pierre d’Autils. SisLey HuppDLEsTon. 


CAN BRITAIN FEED HERSELF? 


Tc the Editor of THe NEw StaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Returning from Italy to an opportunity of reading 
Tue New SratesMan, I find in your correspondence columns 
of October 11th and 18th conflicting statements of what I 
may have said as to the capacity of Great Britain to feed its 
population, wholly or partially. Whatever value attaches to 
these statements they are meaningless apart from their 
context; it is of more importance that we should realise the 
conditions governing the amount of food obtainable from our 
soil. To put it briefly, the production from the land of a 
country is mainly determined by the relation between the 
cost of labour and the price obtainable for the produce. In 
other words, the nation can, within limits, have as much 
food from its soil as it likes, provided it is prepared to pay 
the price. The Pennine moorlands could be covered with 


glass and made to grow cabbages. 

The land that has gone out of cultivation, the abandoned 
crofts in the uplands, indicate not that the land will no 
Ienger produce food, but that the returns in cash are not 
sufficient to maintain the standard of living which farmer 
ox labourer now think necessary and can obtain in some 
As the prices realisable for agricultural 


other occupation. 
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produce have in many cases fallen to the pre-war level or 
below it, while the cost of labour has more than doubled, 
we are witnessing a general lowering of production. Personal 
skill, organisation, science, can do much to redress the 
balance, but over the whole agricultural community can only 
operate slowly. These qualities are in a sense only among the 
labour costs that have become so difficult to pay, since their 
possessors look for a higher remuneration than agriculture 
seems to promise. The possibilities of organisation, too, are 
largely conditioned by the land system, which is a very 
stubborn fact in an old society like our own. Meantime it is 
a matter of statistics that in Britain, as in most of the 
Western countries, from two to two-and-a-half acres are 
cultivated in order to produce the food for one unit of the 
pepulation. This is not a necessary ratio, but a sort of 
resultant in which the average quality of the land, the system 
of agriculture pursued, the average competence of farmers 
and their standard of living are all factors. Presumably we 
could grow our own food, but the cost! Propter vitam 
vivendt.—Yours, etc., 


Merton, S.W.20. A. Dante, Hatt. 


THE DOMINIONS AND EMIGRATION 


To the Editor of THE New STaTESMAN. 


Smr,—I notice your correspondent says if caught and 
trained young enough even urban workers might make good 
settlers. I have often wondered why our foundling homes 
and orphanages and such-like admirable institutions did not 
establish themselves in the Dominions. The boys and girls 
could there be educated and raised as New Zealanders, 
Canadians or Australians instead of in this overcrowded 
country.—Yours, etc., 

Corner, Cannington, Somerset. 


CHARLES JACKSON. 
October 22nd. 





To the Editor of THE New StTaTESMAN. 


Str,—Mr. S. Upton shows by his second letter that he is 
either unwilling or unable to face the simple facts of the 
emigration problem. He continues to speak of England’s 
““duty ”’ in reference to a matter of social and economic 
policy which the Dominions shape for themselves, and he 
now says, apropos of nothing, that I do not see that ration- 
alisation of British industries means emigration to the 
Dominions. 

The Dominions take, and of course must take, their own 
line in regard to population as to every other domestic issue. 
Here is an illustration. A press dispatch from Montreal ten 
days ago notes the ever-increasing difficulty, for workers, of 
entry into the Dominion, and contains the news that the 
immigration rules have again been tightened up, largely on 
the demand of Canadian Labour. Mr. Upton’s remark about 
“ Britain’s duty,’ for our emigration purposes, ‘“ to 
encourage the establishment of secondary industries in the 
Dominions ”’ reveals so fantastic an ignorance of conditions 
in North America and elsewhere that comment is altogether 
unnecessary.— Yours, etc., 


October 28th. F. KirKuHam. 


SLOVAKS AND CZECHS 
To the Editor of THe New SraTEsMAN. 


Sir,—You have been kind enough to publish a few letters 
dealing with the Slovakian problem in Hungary in the recent 
issues of THE NEw STaTESMAN. May I enclose a few Slovak 
newspapers—copies of the official organ of the Slovak peasant 
party and edited by Rev. Hlinka, published not in Hungary 
but in Czechoslovakia? You will be able to see and judge for 
yourself how “‘ liberally ’’ the Slovaks are treated in their 
own country by their own “‘ brothers ’’ the Czechs. There is 
more white space in these newspapers—as a consequence of 
the Czech censor’s work—than there is printing in them, and 
there are quite recent issues—like, for example, the one of 
September 13th, 1930, i.e. only a few weeks ago. I do not 
think that, outside of the Soviet Republic and countries under 
dictatorships like Jugoslavia, etc., there is another country 
in Europe where the press is under censorship twelve years 
after the war. 

It seems, after the careful reading of different publications 
of English newspapers, that the Czechs, who are in a minority 
in their own country and govern millions of other nationali- 
ties, wish to direct the neutral public opinion from their own 
affairs by pointing out much less important problems, like, 
for example, that of the few thousand Slovaks in Hungary, to 
make the world forget the problem of the three-and-a-half 
million Hungarians whose treatment in their new countries 
may be guessed after the consultation of the situation of the 
minority press in Czechoslovakia and in the other interested 
countries. As to the treatment of the Slovaks in Hungary, 


one can safely say that the Hungarian minorities would be 
only too satisfied if only they were treated as the Slovaks are 
in Hungary.—Yours, etc., 

102 Westbourne Terrace, W.2. 


Ivan Horposy. 
October 22nd. 





To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is difficult to deal briefly with the criticisms 
levelled against me in your issue of October 18th. 

According to Mr. Bevington we are to believe: 

(1) Poland constitutes the largest area freed from 
Hungary. 

As a matter of fact, no part of Poland was ever under 
Hungary. Out of some 20,000,000 Poles in }914 less than 
5,000,000 were under the Hapsburgs as successors to the 
Grand Dukes of Cracow. 

(2) The ex-Empress Zita ‘‘is at the head of” the 
Hungarian Catholics. 

This is really a little strong. The lady in question has not, 
so far as I am aware, ever been in Hungary since 1917. The 
head of the community is the Cardinal Primate. Zita holds 
no place in it whatever. 

(3) They ought to speak Esperanto at Ypres. 

This seems irrelevant. ’ 

(4) My sweeping generalisations do not clarify the 
position. 

Mr. Crook has been misled by my confused writing. I 
know the Jugoslav provinces were never under Roumania. I 
meant to say that as between Hungary and their present 
rulers they would gladly return to Hungarian rule—like their 
fellow-sufferers under Roumania. According to Mr. Crook, 
the Bosnians he has met regard the Serajevo murderer as a 
national hero. No doubt that kind of Bosnian is happy under 
Belgrade. But my experience is that most Bosnians do not 
venerate murderers. When a tablet was unveiled to the 
memory of the murderer—amid a Europe-wide cry of disgust 
—the ceremony was boycotted by all decent people in 
Serajevo, and when the crime was committed the Bosniak 
crowd could barely be restrained from lynching their 
‘** national hero.’’ In the evening there was a man-hunt after 
his supposed sympathisers in the Serb quarter in which all 
Serajevo joined. If he is now a national hero there must 
have been an amazing transformation. 

In point of fact Jugoslavia has found it necessary to 
suppress the very names Bosnia and Herzegovina from her 
maps. I do not know how the Bosnians fought in 1878, but 
I do know how they fought in 1917. I happened to be 
against them. No element in the Imperial army was more 
loyal or fiercer. They never deserted, and when the army 
was in dissolution they still stood firm for their Kaiser. 
There was no rising in Bosnia, and Colonel House noted in 
Vol. II. of his memoirs that they are supposed to be loyal to 
the Hapsburgs. The Hapsburgs did not find it necessary to 
obliterate the old names of their provinces. 

Mr. Peska’s letter is more comprehensive. The most 
fervent traditionalist must take off his hat to Czechoslovakia, 
but to say there are no monarchists there is preposterous. 
To judge from elections when it is treason to speak against 
the present regime (teste Hlinka, Tuka, etc.) is somewhat 
naive. By the same standards all Italy is Fascist, all Russia 
Communist. If Mr. Peska is right, will he inform us why 
Czechoslovakia threatens to oppose a Hapsburg restoration 
in Hungary by force of arms? If there were not a dangerous 
portion of her subjects who would be affected by their ancient 
loyalties, how could it concern her what dynasty was 
enthroned at Budapest? If Mr. Peska denies this I shall be 
unkind enough to tell your readers what happened when 
Czechoslovakia attempted to mobilise her subjects to fight 
their old Emperor Charles when he attempted to return to his 
throne after the war. It is not, however, desirable to rake up 
these things, particularly as Czechoslovakia is at present the 
chief force for liberalism, toleration and stability in Central 
Europe. 

Finally, will any of your readers who know the succession 
countries compare the roads, administration of justice, labour 
legislation, communications, public health, education and 
individual liberty of expression or any one of them in any 
part of the old Empire now and under Francis Joseph (with 
the sole exception of Czechoslovakia) in which most of the 
wealth of the old Empire is concentrated? They will admit 
with Mr. Peska that ‘‘ the oppression of nationalities . . . in 
Hungary under Francis Joseph bears no comparison with the 
actual situation of the Croats in Jugoslavia.’’ In those days 
their representatives were not murdered in open Parliament. 
They will deduce that what is apparent to any tourist is 
obvious to the people on the spot. 

Apart from their categorical statements your correspon- 
dents have adduced no example and no statistics in support 
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of their contentions, nor cited one respect in which the 
nations freed from Hungary have improved their lot. 
Only Mr. Bevington quotes his statistics. May I refer your 
readers who wish to know the facts about Bratislava, Kosice 
or Komorn to any pre-war ethnographical map, say the 
Encyclopedia Britannica for 1911? These statistics from 
official sources are no doubt as reliable as Mr. Bevington’s 
official Czech ones even if neither are impartial: Pressburg, 
including the hinterland to Roznaua (east and south-east), 
8,189 sq. km. Population 647,799. Magyars 557,117. There 
are some 50,000 Slovaks concentrated in eight communes. 
Iu these figures I have included Komorn. Im an area of 
2,460 sq. km. in the neighbourhood of Kosice, in a population 
of 166,538, there are 139,473 Magyars and less than 20,000 
Slovaks. These are the districts contiguous to Hungary 
which return Magyar deputies to Prague, as Mr. Peska 
admits.—Yours, etc., 

11 New Square, W.C.2. 

October 22nd. 


Grorcre EpINcER. 


BULL-FIGHTING 


To the Editor of THE New StraTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Will you generously allow me, rather late in the day, 
to point out certain inaccuracies and inconsistencies (as they 
strike me) of the article entitled ‘‘ Football versus Bulls ”’ 
which appeared over the initials ‘‘ G. B.” in your issue for 
October 11th? 

“*G. B.”’ tells us truly that “‘ the popularity of the bull- 
fighter has not waned”’ (indeed, it has enormously increased), 
yet arrives at the conclusion that it may ‘“‘ eventually die 
out, not because it is cruel, but because it is boring.’’ He 
convinces us that the “‘ ungentle sport ’’ may sooner or later 
be relieved of its repugnant elements (that is likely enough). 
But having disposed of the complex cruelty issue, ‘‘ G. B.”’ 
predicts boredom that may well make an end of the Fiesta, 
asserting that there are now ‘no outstanding matadors ”’ 
(entirely untrue) and that ‘‘ a growing proportion of bulls 
prove poor-spirited in the arena.’’ Elsewhere we learn that 
there are “ at least fifty ’’ matadors like the young man 
““G. B.”’ talked to (‘‘ one of the best of the younger bull- 
fighters ’’), who have fought every Sunday during the season 
(April-September) and on “ occasional weekday festivals.’’ 
Whether I guess that young man’s identity correctly or not (I 
suppose him to be Manuel Mejias Bienvenida),‘‘ G.B.’s’’ figures 
are obviously absurd and tally strangely with the notion that 
there are no matadors to ‘‘ draw the crowds.’’ (The young 
man in question will shortly sail for Mexico, having to his 
credit close on a hundred fights in Spain, Portugal and 
France, with a contract for six corridas at 35,000 pesetas 
apiece.) With regard to the degeneration of the toro de lidia, 
due as much to hasty breeding and selling of bulls to meet 
the greatly increased demand as to “‘ the obsession of breeding 
for size,’’ this must have, and has already had, a profound 
effect on the fiesta brava; it presents an extremely complex 
problem which cannot be gone into here. Suffice it to say 
that it is not strictly and definitely ‘‘ degeneration ’’ but 
modification of stock types (by no means always for the 
worse); without certain changes in the temper of the fighting- 
bull modern bull-fighting could never have arisen. 

Will ‘‘ G. B.”’ quote any instance of fire-darts being used 
during the time of their prohibition by the late Dictator in 
Spain? I am convinced that he cannot find a single instance 
of failure to ‘‘ honour that provision in the observance.’ The 
note on the programmes alluded to by ‘‘ G. B.” dates from 
long before the Dictator’s stipulation that children under 
fourteen should not be admitted to the bull-ring and is no 
survival of that unenforced stipulation, as may be clearly 
seen from its very wording.—Yours, etc., 


33 Grosvenor Road, S.W.1. J. H. P. Marks. 


“C-B.” AND LORD CROMER 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In the interesting review on St. Loe Strachey your 
critic expresses surprise at the statement that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, when forming his Cabinet, first invited 
Lord Cromer to become Foreign Secretary. 

But this fact is surely well known, and is not mentioned for 
the first time in Mrs. Strachey’s biography. Sir Sidney Lee 
mentions it in his biography of King Edward VII. At that 
time Haldane and Sir Edward Grey were active in trying to 
push “ C.-B.” into the Lords, and this polite attempt to 
sbelve him probably induced ‘“‘ C.-B.” to offer the Foreign 
Secretaryship, much to King Edward’s satisfaction, to Lord 
Cromer.—Yours, etc., 

Chiltern House, 

Wendover, Bucks. 
October 27th. 


LADBROKE Back. 


Miscellany 


REYNARD THE FOX 


I must often have puzzled thoughtful people why the 

allegorical character of Reynard the Fox should for 
sO many centuries have exercised such a universal 
fascination. For this mean figure does not merely interest 
us ; he exacts from us somewhat the same liking and admira- 
tion as in the fables about him he wins from his unhappy 
victims before they find him out. It is as if the whole 
human race had an inherited predisposition, or even an 
active wish, to be deceived to its own undoing, and at the 
same time vicariously identified itself with the deceiver. 

Theoretically, admiration is a tribute which we pay only 
to such things as virtue, beauty and greatness ; but there is 
another kind of admiration, a pure instinctive movement of 
the natural man, which all our civilised feeling is impotent to 
control, and any eminent expression of natural vitality may 
call forth. Nothing can be more extraordinary to us as 
human beings than the list of things which human beings 
have admired. It begins with the Serpent, the first, allegori- 
cally, of Reynard’s dishonourably honourable line; and it 
has been ever since so rich in mythological and human 
characters that one can mention only a few: Proteus, 
Solomon, Loki, Ulysses, Panurge, Richelieu, Autolycus, 
Cagliostro, Talleyrand, Mephistopheles, Frederick, Punch, 
Casanova—their number is endless. Nor has it been men of 
ignoble mind solely who have honoured Reynard. Milton 
rendered left-handed homage to the Serpent. Shakespeare 
created the universally pleasing figure of Falstaff, in whom 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis has discovered many of the attributes 
of the fox. Goethe chose Reynard himself as the theme of 
one of the most perfect of humorous epics, according his hero 
the dignity of hexameters. And in most of the novels of 
comedy there are numerous figures showing the writer’s 
active relish for men of natural cunning. Scott is full of 
them, and even George Eliot tolerates them. Cervantes 
created perhaps the greatest of them. 

Yet there is probably no quality more universally looked 
down upon than cunning. The very mode by which it works 
is an earnest of its baseness, for its instrument is conceal- 
ment, and concealment is involuntarily associated in our 
minds with shame even when, as very often, it is the mere 
cloak for policy. In honest minds an expedient or necessary 
concealment causes uneasiness, and all nations pride them- 
selves on being frank, and even simple. Yet these popular 
attitudes are more questionable than they seem ; for we find 
that while few nations are proud of their cunning, all are 
ready to die for their hard-headedness. And hard-headed- 
ness is in the end simply the capacity not to be over-reached 
by cunning : a species of noble guile against an ignoble. So 
after being driven out by one door cunning is readmitted by 
another, and received, moreover, as an honourable, public 
and necessary guest. Popular wisdom admits such transla- 
tions; it is an immemorial policy to set a thief to catch a 
thief, and a Biblical injunction to acquire the wisdom of the 
serpent. So cunning, like many other qualities bad in them- 
selves, becomes an ingredient of virtue, and an indispensable 
means for preventing the evil of the world from getting the 
upper hand. Yet being a detested necessity, it is not a 
quality to whose open praise the world will listen; and 
Macchiavelli acquired centuries of unjust obloquy because he 
praised it and certain other qualities by their own names. 
And this was in itself enough to exclude him from the ranks 
of Reynard’s true devotees ; for to win our unqualified com- 
mendation cunning has to be disguised in a fable which, 
while perfectly comprehensible, is never inconveniently 
explicit. 
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But Von Alkmar’s original history of Reynard itself 
provides the best reasons for fox-worship. ‘* Without the 
aid of my wit and policy,’’ the hero assures his nephew 
Grimbard, ‘* neither the court nor the kingdom can long 
hold together.’? And, indeed, it is obvious. ‘‘ I often feel 
touches of repentance,’’ he says later, ‘* but when I find so 
many rubs and stumbling-blocks in my way, I am taken 
fast, as it were, in a trap.”’ ‘‘ I am taken fast, as it were, 
in a trap ”; there is Reynard’s true justification, for his 
cunning is simply his shift for getting out of the trap, and 
who that knows the world can blame him for it? ‘‘ He that 
cannot dissemble, cannot live,’’ he goes on, ‘* and, indeed, 
lies come quite natural to us.”’? But his natural justification, 
coming after these considerations of expediency, is perhaps 
the most universally moving of all. Arraigned before the 
King, he protests that he has not sinned from evil inclina- 
tion, and that in his youth he was accounted as virtuous as 
anyone breathing. ‘‘ I played with the lambs all day long, 
and took delight in their pretty bleating. But once in my 
play I bit one, and the taste of its blood was so sweet, that 
ever since I could not forbear. This evil humour drew me 
into the woods among the goats ; where, hearing the bleating 
of the young kids, I slew one, and after two more, which 
made me so hardy, that I began to murder geese and pullets. 
Thus my crime growing by habit, the fancy so possessed me, 
that all was fish that was caught in my net.’? Opportunity, 
the initial fall, the loss of innocence; all are there. The 
biting of the lamb is almost as pathetic an incident as the 
biting of the apple. 

But the justification of Reynard is a different thing from 
his glorification. That probably had its source in parts of 
our nature of which we are less conscious than our ancestors 
were : in the fact that all active human qualities are rooted 
in animal virtues. Earlier ages recognised this by endowing 
their heroes with the names of the animals whose virtues 
they incarnated ; calling a king a bull for strength, or a lion 
for courage, or a fox for craft. To us these ages seem semi- 
fabulous now, inhabited partly by men and partly by 
heraldic beasts; and give us the same half-magical feeling 
as those Hindu reliefs in which saints and crowned emperors 
wander among tigers, elephants and monkeys, all equally 
at home in their common setting, or as those Assyrian 
sculptures in which the figures are at once bearded kings and 
bulls. The age in which this feeling persisted must have been 
far longer than the brief age, of which ours is a part, in 
which we think of the earth as occupied only by the human 
race; and much of our fabulous unconscious life still goes 
back into it, so that the story of Reynard can even now 
appeal strongly to us. At that early time the animal world, 
too, had something mythical about it, and all the creatures 
possessed their attributes far more as a matter of right than 
now, and went about their vocations with something of the 
assurance of characters in a parable of beasts. The whole 
world, no doubt, was more anthropomorphic ; and while man 
acknowledged his indebtedness for his qualities to the 
animals, he repaid it by attributing to them some of his own. 
Yet those antique notions of the animal virtues have still 
their application. The qualities we admire in almost all 
men of action may be called animal qualities. The bravery 
of Alexander, the obstinacy of Frederick, the cunning of 
Richelieu, the amorousness of Cleopatra, the ruthlessness of 
Cromwell, the greed which makes men millionaires: these 
qualities, which will never lack their admirers, are animal 
qualities, virtues of nature. It is true that all those extra- 
ordinary figures had in addition other attributes of a higher 
order than the natural; yet it is for their natural qualities 
that they are most popularly admired, so deeply does 
mankind feel the necessity for these. 

So one can account partially for the attraction of a fable 
such as Reynard’s, and for the feeling that it objectivises 


the whole world of human action. It does completely and 
painlessly what satirical comedy does imperfectly and 
ferociously; it shows us humanity moving according to 
natural laws and in response to natural necessities. But it 
does more than this too; for, unlike satire, it provides a 
natural excuse for nature; a fact which makes it easier to 
understand its appeal to Goethe, who set himself to under- 
stand and justify everything in the world that came within 
his experience. We feel in reading Reynard the Fow that 
natural man is reasonable and good on his plane; but above 
all that it is good for us to see him as he is, and that one 
can draw a salutary satisfaction from doing so. But the 
tale never implies, as a modern fable might so easily do, 
that the natural is the only plane; for its very limitation 
imperiously suggests all that is left out. So it is in religious 
epochs chiefly that animal allegories are written, and then 
often by religious men. And this is explicable enough. For 
the religious mind has a need of surveying human life in 
universal and abstract terms, and this can be done only at 
one remove from humanity ; either from ‘‘ eternity,’’ to use 
Blake’s phrase, or from some other kingdom of the living, 
for that too gives distance. 

But in spirit the animal allegory is very different from the 
religious, for its world is mechanical, not spiritual, pre- 
destinate, not free. It has to do with qualities, not essences ; 
it is beyond good and evil, and not at their eternal crossing- 
point. Yet what depths of reality it can plumb! The 
essential thing about Reynard is not, as is so often supposed, 
his cunning; it is that, while the most notorious public 
representative of cunning, he goes on taking everybody in. 
Everyone is on his guard against him; all the world expects 
deceit from him; yet he succeeds, almost at his pleasure, in 
continuing to deceive all the world. In his own person, and 
in the simplest terms, he explains to us almost as if it were 
a truism the astonishing career of the public adventurer, of 
which every age, including our own, has had its specimens, 
and which always astonishes us anew. Yet there is nothing 
really astonishing in the adventurer, for it is obvious that 
only one who sets himself persistently and with a good con- 
science to deceive will succeed in deception. Quality in the 
world of action is, indeed, almost the sole decisive factor, 
just as in the fable. It is truisms such as these that make the 
animal allegories so edifying, and that give the figure of 
Reynard its deep truth. Epwin Murr. 


DIRGE FOR BRIEF LOVE 


E have killed little Love 
W That was but three days old; 
He lies between us now like a sweet bird silenced, 
Pitiful, small, and cold. 


In honour’s name we slew him, 
Who had no place on earth; 

Who out of jesting words and sunlit flowers 
Sprang suddenly to birth. 


Absolvéd now we stand; 
Virtue is satisfied : 

But who shall quit us of this deeper sinning, 
This base infanticide ? 


Here lies lost loveliness, 
Treasure we dared not keep. 

Let us, who gave him birth, let us, who slew him, 
Bury him deep, deep. 


Yet stay—O, touch him not! 
Watch by his side awhile, 
Lest he, not dead, but in a deep trance lying, 
Should wake again, and smile. 
JAN STRUTHER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ISS MARGARET ANDERSON has published her 
M autobiography—My Thirty Years War. (Knopf, 
15s.) ‘* There is no one,’’ she says modestly, ‘* in 
the modern world whose conversation I haven’t sampled, I 
believe, except Picasso’s.’’ ‘‘ I shall never forget the first 
month I spent in Paris. I thought I should expire of the 
general slowing-up of all processes (mental, emotional, 
physical). Everyone seemed so toned down that any display 
of mental or emotional vitality became brutal—something 
like visiting your grandmother. You feel too dazzling for 
the situation.”” Late in her war she met Mr. Orage, who 
gave her the sound if rather elementary advice—Act, don’t 
be acted upon. ‘“‘ I thought about this phrase for days.’’ 
And who, the reader may delicately interject, is Miss 
Margaret Anderson? Why this intense self-interest? Miss 
Anderson founded The Little Review in 1914; she was then 
twenty-one years old, and “‘ felt it was time to confer upon 
life that inspiration without which life is meaningless.’’ And 
what is The Little —— No: the reader must be prevented 
asking that question. The Little Review, born in Chicago, a 
** sub-deb ”’ in California, debutante in New York, defunct 
in Paris (that mortiferous air of the city of dead lights !), 
was a magazine of the extreme Left ; in it James Joyce, Ezra 
Pound, Richard Aldington, T. S. Eliot, Gertrude Stein, 
Djuna Barnes, Jane Heap were given an opportunity to 
appear in print. 
* * 

Seriously it was a courageous effort, that Little Review; 
and if it were not for Miss Anderson’s pathetic capacity for 
idolatry (all iconoclasts are at heart idolaters), her book 
would be a very entertaining record of a gallant enterprise. 
But solemnity keeps breaking in; and Miss Anderson shows 
herself in a pose of perpetual adoration. The gods change ; 
but all, save one or two, share one characteristic—they are 
continuously on exhibition. Miss Anderson is a born 
worshipper. Her life-story is the history of successive 
** crushes ’’ from the moment when, a girl of eighteen, she 
wrote to Miss Laughlin (of Good Housekeeping) to ask how 
she could leave home to the day when, a woman of thirty, 
she had from Mr. Orage the sensible advice I have 
quoted. Hers is a fatal temperament for an editor. Her 
warm welcome to any charlatan who was just the least bit 
different, her frank excitement at the work of people whose 
work had no value except that given by a kind of rebellious 
arrogance, continually made her confuse the genuine with 
the sham. Sometimes her meeting with authors whom she 
had only known by correspondence proved to be disappoint- 
ing. One of her most admired contributors gave her “ the 
sensation of watching a large baby perform its repertoire 
of physical antics gravely, diffidently, without human 
responsibility for the performance.’ Yet she ought not to 
have been surprised at Mr. Ezra Pound, seeing the letters 
she had received from him. Why expect anything but antics 
from a man who could write: ** And in any case, in anny 
kase, in enny case, it is bunkum to drag these matters into 
poetry.”’ 

* * * 

I imagine that what really disturbed Miss Anderson when 
she came to Paris was not the “‘ slow-up,”’ but the lightness 
of the Parisian boulevard. I don’t mean that the French 


are not serious about art; they are much more serious than 
any other people—but they are rarely solemn. The whole 
tone of modern rebellions has been ruined by the influence of 
the solemn American, especially Miss Gertrude Stein. 
Blague has always existed in the arts, and some blagueurs, 


for their pride or their pocket, have always in the company 
of others (even fellow-artists) taken themselves too seriously 
—but not when they are alone, not in intimate letters or in 
conversation with friends. The modern American or 
Americanised blagueur never relaxes. He is a solitary; an 
ascetic of the arts. He is dreadfully nervous lest after all 
he should not be as important as he thinks, and his extrava- 
gances must always be up to standard. To men of this kind 
—their work is already dead—The Little Review gave hospi- 
tality, and a small public. Also it printed things by some 
genuine artists, and in its pages first appeared fragments— 
including the Shakespeare discussion—from that monstrous 
masterpiece Ulysses. Mr. Joyce and nearly all the story- 
tellers who appeared in The Little Review were concerned 
with verbal experiment rather than with human character. 
Miss Anderson frankly says that she had “ little need of 
the humanity of people. . . . Good or bad, they all react in 
the same way to the great human dramas—love, ambition 
. . - (are there others?). It is this—the human drama— 
which has always been unnecessary to me.” 
* * * 


She found Paris slow. Yet one wonders, if her previous 
mental life was so quick, how it was that she never dis- 
covered the difference between action and reaction until 
Mr. Orage said to her, ‘‘ Remember you’re a pianist, not a 
piano.’? Is American life so quick that it leaves no time 
for thought? Is it really impossible there for a young woman 
of talent to buy, say, Bacon’s Essays, or Plato’s Lysis, or 
even The New Testament? It seems a little hard that Miss 
Anderson should have remained ignorant of some of the most 
elementary truths until she was over thirty, domiciled in 
worn-out Europe, and meeting by chance an English 
journalist. She has taken Mr. Orage’s words to heart : 


For three years I have been investigating and experimenting 
with those twelve words. I have come to understand something of 
their scope. I have found out that they penetrate every region 
of life. 


And she concludes : 


I am trying to become a new human being. I still make vows 
to achieve an increasingly beautiful life. I think of Chicago and 
the lighthouse sending its searchlight into my window. I no longer 
look out upon a lighthouse. I live in one. 


* * * 

The danger of the experimenter in any art is that he 
becomes fascinated by ingenuity; he may too easily slip 
into a condition where the Latin tag, slightly changed, is 
applicable—Propter verbum scribendi perdere causas. In 
the end agitation is mistaken for movement, and the 
tremblings of palsy for the directed steps of purpose. As 
I thought over those long-distant days when The Little 
Review was insinuated into the drawing-rooms of Kensington, 
I put down Miss Anderson’s book and picked up another— 
The Savoy Cocktail Book (Constable, 7s. 6d.). Its form and 
its appearance are highly appropriate to the strange concoc- 
tions it celebrates. There are chapters, it is true, on wines; 
but the wild inventions of the cocktail-mixer take up most of 
the book. There are hundreds of the most fearsome 
ingenuities imagined by man; far more varieties of cocktail 
than most of us have heard of—though where is Beau 
Hickman, once famous in the army? Occasionally the 
recipes are enlivened with notes, historical, biographical or 
homiletic. I like especially the note given after the recipe 
for the Bunny Hug Cocktail—‘‘ This cocktail should be 
immediately poured down the sink before it is too late.” 
The same recipe is repeated under the heading the Earth- 
quake Cocktail, but not, alas! the advice. No doubt there 
are good cocktails ; but as a rule indulgence in them destroys 
the palate, so that wine can no longer be tasted. Now how 
did The Little Review happen to remind me of The Cocktail 
Book? RICHARD SUNNE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Lion Took Fright. By Louis Martow. Mundanus. 38s. 
Sour Park. By Epwarp FrankLanp. Cape. 7s. 6d, 
Plight of Peretz. By Noau Exstern, Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


The Bracelet. By Rosert Hicuens. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Uncle Sam. By Joun Erskine. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
Gay Agony. By H.A.Mannoop. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The beard of false virility is one of the minor social 
phenomena of this dying decade. Soft, glossy, and faintly 
transparent, it may be observed often enough within Postal 
District W.C.1, the Sixth Arrondissement, or round about 
Eighth Street or Sutton Place. It has not escaped the notice 
of the novelists. Mr. Aldous Huxley examined the thing a 
few years ago, in admittedly a gauze-and-spirits-of-gum form, 
when he made it the medium of a miracle in the life of 
Theodore Gumbril, converting him overnight from the Mild 
and Melancholy One to the Complete Man; and its effect on 
little Rosie Shearwater, you will remember, was over- 
whelming. And now, unobtrusively but unmistakably, 
Mr. Louis Marlow presents just such a one (though self- 
grown, of course) as the distinguishing outward mark of 
Hercules Brangdon, the “ lion ”? who took fright. 

His novel has a taut ironic surface, with a glow of real 
romantic beauty showing through; the blend makes a book 
well worth reading. It is witty; but the wit is subtly 
diffused over the observation and description rather than 
concentrated into sharp, separate stabs, an atmosphere 
rather than a titillation. And barring one incident, possibly 
two, the action is convincing, logical, natural and well- 
related. The Lion Took Fright, in fact, is the work of a 
craftsman—and one might wonder whether three shillings is 
an adequate price to pay for that. 

Perhaps Hercules Brangdon is too much of a bad thing. 
There is really nothing to be said for him—except, as the 
publisher disconcertingly warns us, that we all have some- 
thing of him in ourselves. He is a perfected egotist fitted 
with a completely safety-first mind; he has, approximately, all 
the middle-class vices, and none of the balancing virtues; he 
is flabbily married, and he trifles with a young girl’s first 
love in a way that is sickly, mean and fumbling. And con- 
fronted at last with a reality that has come to birth from his 
muzzy, self-regarding actions, he is preparing to turn tail 
when he runs—or, rather, steps back—into his Nemesis. 
Perhaps, again, we don’t quite believe in the physical form 
of that Nemesis—but it placates one’s long-sustained resent- 
ment, and Mr. Marlow drops his curtain very dexterously on 
that. His scene has been the downs and coast of Dorset, but 
except for the grotesque local character of the lunatical 
Dr. Stalham, that favourite novelists’ county provides little 
but a convenient cliff—so far as most of the characters are 
concerned, the Powys brothers have chronicled in vain. But 
they are amusing, for Mr. Marlow is a good hater: as witness 
the dreadful Mrs. Stalham and her detestable dogs, or 
Mrs. Derrick and her hateful band of promisingly parasitical 
young authors. And like the best haters, Mr. Marlow has a 
very sharp power of analysis, which he knows how to handle 
without making a display of his glittering surgical instru- 
ments. It will be surprising if he does not give us books 
for which we can be even more grateful than for this one. 

Northward to Westmorland. In Mr. Edward Frankland’s 
Sour Park the air is bracing, the action swift and violent, 
and there is no shrinking from the most abrupt, clashing 
forces of passion. The drama of Charles Denby, lord of the 
manor, his wife Sylvia, and Axel Blackwood, the idealist 
solitary who fights Charles wittingly as reactionary landlord, 
and unwittingly as reactionary husband, is played out within 
forty-eight hours. But its content is wide. Mr. Frankland’s 
story holds one not only because its three main characters 
are from the first moving so manifestly towards a common 
climax in their personal lives, against a setting of bleak 
wintry beauty, but also because they symbolise, in emphatic 
but not unjust outlines, conflicting forces of rural life at the 
present day. When Denby quarrels with the Post Office over 
granting a way-leave for a telephone wire across his grouse- 
moor, when Blackwood fights for his experimental plots, 
moorland reclamation, new plantations, Mr. Frankland makes 
us aware of warring issues which transcend his actors and 


heighten their significance. Denby, it may be, goes down in 
the end too easily; it was hardly fair to call in a snowdrift 
to tip the scales of God against him. But he had used cruel 
weapons; snow answered fire; and the rude justice of nature 
can work in such ways. A serious, slightly severe novel, but 
there lies behind it an imagination of energy kept well in 
hand. 

Plight of Peretz is one of those novels which have little real 
substance beneath a more or less exotic surface. It is a story 
of Jewry in a North Country industrial city, and in so far as 
it depicts a mode of living and feeling foreign to, presumably, 
most of its potential readers, Mr. Elstein’s novel makes fairly 
interesting reading. Young Peretz Israel is the studious 
intellectual on the male side of his rather muddling family : 
is he going to emerge from the shackles of orthodox Judaism 
and petty bourgeoisie—or stick to respectability and mild 
prosperity and domesticity? He has a good share of the 
muddling capacities of his family in his make-up, and a 
venture with a crooked uncle just fails to wreck him on the 
Scylla of the Quarter Sessions, only to land him on the 
Charybdis of plump Sadie and her eight-hundred-pounds-with- 
grocery-shop. Such was his plight. But one hardly feels it 
to be the tragedy which the author intends. Peretz is a 
decent enough fellow, but not cast in the heroic Jewish 
mould, and one feels that really Sadie was better for him 
than the tiresome Miss Dora Marburg, whose mincing intel- 
lectualism first broke his heart. His sister Ray has more 
fire; and one would gladly have seen more of brother Hymy, 
ene of the bell-bottom-trouser “‘ yob ’”’ type which knows (oh, 
sc knowingly!) all that can be known about the dogs and the 
dirt-track and stranger things. A rather jejune plot, in fact, 
but the unfamiliar scenes in café and synagogue are certainly 
clearly and convincingly drawn. 

Mr. Hichens, I suppose, is what is called an ‘‘ experienced ” 
novelist; and those who like the productions of experienced 
novelists will probably like The Bracelet. It runs along 
with unhesitating, mechanical precision, with an ingenious 
but quite transparent plot; its climax comes in a lengthy 
scene of a ‘‘ Society ” slander action (experienced novelists 
know that a good trial always goes over big), after which a 
certain number of threads have to be straightened and 
knotted up rather quietly. Everybody is very rich and idle, 
except that they have to keep up big estates or play in 
gruelling tennis tournaments; and they always seem to be 
driving about, in what Mr. Hichens quaintly calls ‘ the 
motor,’ between Berkeley Square and, say, Regent’s Park. 
Once, it is true, there is a clandestine lovers’ meeting in 
Battersea Park, where Mr. Brett Arden and Miss Olivia 
Mansfeld ‘‘ walked slowly over the expanse of turf, which was 
dotted with people whom they didn’t know.’’ But except for 
this, and a motor-bus which providentially kills the villainess 
(but does so very genteelly in Regent Street), the social tone 
is well maintained. Novels like this, I fancy, supply a 
real need. 

Uncle Sam is an interesting failure. Mr. Erskine, as 
readers of his Private Life of Helen of Troy or his Galahad 
will recall, has a pleasing wit. In his present book it shows, 
but one’s interest in the story is overshadowed by the sense 
oi that lanky, goateed figure which he is engaged in trans- 
ferring from cartoon to novel. ‘‘I have long believed,” 
writes Mr. Erskine, “‘ that this figure might be filled out into 
a complete character, endowed with an inner as well as a 
public career. Our national temperament, that is, might 
have a biography.”’ A biography, yes—provided that it were 
short, pointed, stylised. But a novel? No; the apparatus of 
plot and “‘ human interest ’’ (at any rate as Mr. Erskine has 
contrived it) overweighs the simple and direct drawing that 
is necessary. Inevitably one is for ever on the watch for 
analogies and parallels and symbolisms which aren’t always 
there, and the interpretation is constantly warring with one’s 
interest in the action. Mr. Erskine disclaims the idea of an 
allegory of American history, but with such characters— 
Sam, ‘‘ the youngest of the family,’’ his sister, Antoinette, 
his brothers, John and Frederick—who can escape the sense 
of allegory from that start? And good allegory needs a 
crisper, dryer taste than there is in Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Manhood’s terrible story is of rare quality. We have 
not a few authors who can be “ horrid,’”’ and we have some 
who can make beauty; but in Gay Agony Mr. Manhood 
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combines beauty and terror in a strange haunting story. 
The characters of Micah Born and the lascivious innkeeper 
are firm in their imaginative realism, while the fantasy of 
Tobulus and his talk is no less satisfactorily solid. The 
climax of the novel, when the maimed bully is brought back 
to Mrs. Rue’s inn, has something of the terrible justice of a 
story by Maupassant; but it is not Maupassant whom one 
recalls most of the time; it is Thomas Hardy. If only 
Mr. Manhood will write a little more simply, and be more 
generous in incident, he may do something memorable in the 


fiction of the English countryside. PROTEUS. 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S LETTERS 
The Letters of Queen Victoria, 1886-1901. Edited by 


G. E. BUCKLE. 

The last volume of Queen Victoria’s letters, which covered 
the years 1879-85, had revealed the conversion of the Queen 
into a sovereign with the spirit of George the Third. She 
had adopted Disraeli’s quarrel with Gladstone, together with 
Disraeli’s ideas both about the monarchy and about the 
British Empire. In this volume she acts the part to be 
expected by those who read the last. She takes action 
against Gladstone whether in or out of office; she uses all her 
influence to persuade his old colleagues to combine against 
him; and significantly she speaks of the Irish as George the 
Third used to speak of the Americans. She was only 
restrained from great public indiscretion by the caution of 
Goschen who, in this volume, as in the last, was seriously 
alarmed by the lengths to which she was ready to go. The 
Queen was a Die-hard influence, and she naturally exerted 
a great power. Lord Salisbury told Lord Balfour, as we 
learnt from the latter’s autobiography, that the Disraeli 
Cabinet with the Premier himself was overborne on a most 
critical occasion with mischievous results by the Queen and 
Hicks-Beach. 

During 1885 and 1886 the Queen was using all her influence 
to persuade Gladstone’s old colleagues to come out against 
him. The Liberal Party shed on this occasion almost all of 
the large Whig aristocratic element which had played so 
great and, on the whole, so unfortunate a part in the life of 
the Cabinet of 1880. In this world where the Queen had 
personal influence Gladstone soon found himself almost alone. 
The Queen and some of the Whig Unionists trusted to Nature 
to rescue the Empire from the danger of Home Rule, for the 
man they sought to isolate was nearly eighty, and though he 
was the most powerful man in England he could hardly hope 
to effect this revolution in the few years left to him. He 
was beaten so far as his own lifetime was concerned not by 
the Queen but by a blow of fate. The Queen overlooked an 
important truth. What she did was to turn Gladstone into 
a kind of rogue elephant, and whenever Gladstone left his 
party and became a rogue elephant he was irresistible. 
Chamberlain saw this, and he told Balfour that nobody would 
know the extent of Gladstone’s power till he had got rid of 
al! his colleagues. In the seventies Gladstone retired, and he 
then emerged to shake England over the Bulgarian atrocities. 
In 1885 he acted like a man who was free, only lingering on 
the scene because he might find himself able to render one great 
final service to his country over Ireland. His treatment of 
his late colleagues was strangely high-handed, except on the 
assumption that the party was scattered and he himself no 
longer a responsible leader with obligations to his colleagues. 
He refused to hold formal conferences, and when he offered to 
support Lord Salisbury if he would try to construct a scheme 
cf Irish Government on sympathetic lines he never consulted 
anybody. 

Gladstone knew very well where his power lay. In office, 
with the exception of occasions when his sense of duty swept 
aside all obstacles, as in the case of Majuba, he was as little 
master of his Cabinet as anybody else. Lord Salisbury 
described to Lord Balfour the internal anarchy of Disraeli’s 
Government; these letters show how little control Lord Salis- 
bury himself had over any of his colleagues; the whole story 
of the Egyptian disasters of the Gladstone Government is a 
story of fatal indecision due to the differences of Ministers. 
None of these three men could make their Cabinets do what 
they wanted. But Gladstone, when once he was free and 
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alone, was better able than any living man, or any combina- 
tion of living men, to make the nation want what he wanted. 
The effect of isolating him was not to weaken him but to 
give him power; the power with which he had broken the 
spell of Disraeli’s Imperialism in 1880; the power with which 
he now brought the long tragedy of Irish history to life in 
the imagination of a people hitherto more disposed to blame 
than to pity its victims. The right policy for the Queen was 
not to urge Gladstone’s colleagues to leave him but to urge 
them to hold on to him to the last moment. It is significant 
that the Queen’s anxiety to deprive him of his colleagues was 
only equalled by his desire to get rid of them. His treatment 
of Chamberlain showed that he held that a Gladstone com- 
promising and accommodating to keep Chamberlain would 
be weaker than a Gladstone withstanding Chamberlain. 

There was another respect in which the Queen’s policy was 
short-sighted. If she had realised that the reform of Irish 
government was inevitable, and had urged all moderate men to 
consider how this demand could be met, the agitation might 
have been kept under control. But when Gladstone was 
treated as an outcast, when he started on what he considered 
a sacred duty with the odds, as he put it, at 49 to 1 against 
him, he could only hope to rouse the country by exciting 
its imagination. Statesmen sitting in London might decide 
that they had to devise a scheme of government and might 
sit down coolly to that task and present their conclusions to 
Parliament. That is how Gladstone and Chamberlain both 
wanted the problem treated in 1885. If this method was 
rejected, the only chance for a statesman who had to make a 
direct appeal to a nation was to rouse its conscience. Glad- 
stone and Carnarvon, Chamberlain and Iddesleigh might 
discuss the Irish question among themselves as a problem of 
administration. But if you had to convince a nation against 
the advice of most of the men whom it was accustomed to 
respect, you had to mobilise history, chivalry, pity, remorse, 
all the forces on which the orator plays. The problem of 
administration became a problem of justice, and any contest 
between generosity and fear, between the passion for justice 
and the passion for Empire, was bound to bring into conflict 
all the strongest and most dangerous emotions in human 
nature. It is not surprising that Lord Salisbury had to tell 
the Queen in 1887 that England was powerless to exercise 
any influence abroad because she was “ torn in two by a 
controversy which almost threatens her existence.’’ Lord 
Salisbury himself, who a few months before had sent a 
Home Ruler to Ireland as Viceroy, was now bracketing the 
Irish with the Hottentots as unfit for self-government, and 
the most powerful and hitherto the most respected paper in 
England was printing forged letters in its reckless and un- 
scrupulous campaign against a political opponent. 

The new volume is very interesting to students of foreign 
policy for the revelations about our understanding with Italy 
in 1887. The fact of this secret arrangement was of course 
well known; it is described, for example, in Dr. Gooch’s 
History of Modern Europe. But here we have in Salisbury’s 
communications to the Queen a full revelation of his own 
motives for making it. On February Ist the Italian Ambas- 
sador went to Salisbury to offer an alliance in case of war 
with France. The next day the German Ambassador brought 
a message from Bismarck earnestly recommending an under- 
standing with Italy as a means of keeping the peace. On 
February 5th Lord Salisbury informs the Queen that he has 
made both Ambassadors understand that England cannot 
promise any assistance to another country until it knows 
what the casus belli is. ‘‘ On the other hand, England has 
great interests that neither France nor Russia should increase 
their dominion over the shores of the Mediterranean, the 
£gean or the Black Sea; and would be disposed to co-operate 
heartily with Italy for that end.’”? On the 10th of February 
Lord Salisbury tells the Queen that the dispatch which con- 
stitutes the entente “‘is so drawn as to leave entirely 
unfettered the discretion of your Majesty’s Government as to 
whether, in any particular case, they will carry their support 
of Italy as far as ‘ material co-operation.’ But short of a 
pledge upon this subject it undoubtedly carries very far the 
relations plus intimes which have been urged upon us. It is 


as close an alliance as the Parliamentary character of our 
The reasons for this departure are 


institutions will permit.” 
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interesting: ‘‘ Your Majesty’s advisers recommend it on 
the whole as necessary in order to avoid serious danger. If, 
in the present grouping of nations, which Prince Bismarck 
tells us is taking place, England was left out in isolation, it 
might well happen that the adversaries who are coming 
against each other on the Continent might treat the English 
Empire as divisible booty, by which their differences might 
be adjusted; and though England could defend herself it 
would be at fearful risk and cost. The interests of Italy are 
so closely parallel to our own that we can combine with her 
safely.’’ A few months later the understanding was extended 
to include Austria, and by the Pact Austria, Italy and Great 
Britain were to agree on measures to procure respect for the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire in certain 
contingencies. Thus Italy took the place that France, and 
Austria the place that Russia, took later. In the eighties 
England had reason to fear France and Russia. Twenty 
years later she had reason to fear Germany. In both cases 
the Government felt itself driven to look for support in 
understandings that went as near to an alliance as the Par- 
liamentary character of our institutions would permit. The 
League of Nations provides the only way of escape from that 
need. 

This volume contains among other interesting documents 
letters about the troubles of the Empress Frederick, and the 
first quarrels between William the Second and the Prince of 
Wales. Lord Salisbury did his best to avert the dangers that 
were imminent in this new situation. His strange nervous- 
ness about English politics is illustrated by his objection to 
the proposed appointment of Westcott to the Archbishopric 
of York because of ‘‘ the Socialistic tendencies of the speeches 
he has made since he became a Bishop. The Archbishopric is 
a great political as well as ecclesiastical position; and to 
confer it on Dr. Westcott at this time when Socialism is so 
burning a question would, in Lord Salisbury’s humble 
judgment, be a grave mistake and likely to do much harm.”’ 
This was written in 1890. J. L. Hammonp. 


POSSIBLE 


Alice and Thomas and Jane. 
%s. 6d. 


Sir Bob. By S. pE MapariaGa. Routledge. 6s. 


Perhaps of all books those written for children present the 
strangest problems, are subject to the most distasteful 
falsities, and, next to theological works, are most easily 
doomed to oblivion. Tchehov, who evidently felt this, once 
declared, though he understood children to a remarkable 
degree: ‘‘ I don’t know how to write for children; I write for 
them once in ten years, and so-called children’s books I don’t 
like and don’t believe in. Children ought only be given what 
is suitable for grown-up people.’ The first-rate book for 
children is, indeed, as rare as a kingfisher, and of a truly 
disarming quantity of books for children the greater number 
are still written in impossible fashion about impossible people 
living either in the drabbest worlds of fact or in too verdant 
territory populated by frilled-and-starched fairies dancing 
under excellent mushrooms. Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, in a 
note about Miss Bagnold’s work in Life and Letters, has 
pointed out that ‘‘ children like stories of possible adventure 
in a world of fact as much as impossible ones in a world of 
marvels,’”’? and goes on to say that ‘‘ perhaps most children 
enjoy them more.”’ This is true indeed, and it would be 
strange if it were not, and perhaps sad if it were not. Times 
have changed for children, too, and the day when Prudence 
was set on a cushion in the drawing-room and given a choice 
between the Bible and Stepping Heavenward, and often no 
choice at all, has happily vanished for the time when the 
Alices and Thomases and Janes can act the goat at Brighton 
or stowaway on a boat from Newhaven to Dieppe. 

It is better to say at once that Miss Bagnold’s book is a 
good one; the w riting is simple and attractive, the 
adventures are amusing and thrilling. There is no falsity 
in it, and the children themselves are real and delightful. 
Compound of something naive and little-devilish, they are, 
thank Heaven, naturally disobedient, at once charming 
and cunning, and over and above all capable of amusing 
themselves. If they had not been such children, ‘f 


ADVENTURES 


By Enip Bacnoip. Heinemann, 


Miss Bagnold had not seen that children have their own 
laws, just as birds have, Thomas’s voyage to Dieppe could 
never have come about, and adventures of which it is in- 
appropriate to speak here could never have happened in 
the smuggling-cave and on the cliff at midnight. Some may 
find the voyage to Dieppe has been simply a very dull means 
to an end, but unlike Thomas how few of us have undertaken 
that voyage as a stowaway, hidden in a motor car, or ever 
landed on the soil of France by means of a dock-crane. We 
have spent days in Dieppe variously, but for some reason we 
have omitted to buy tortoises there, and we have never 
washed down snails with red wine in one of those cafés, 
reeking of garlic and patronised by sailors, which face the 
harbour. Thomas was certainly sick, but then we have all 
been sick for less than that and have certainly had nothing 
to show for it, as Thomas had. Very appropriately the 
adventures of such inconsequent creatures as Alice and 
Thomas and Jane have no proper sequence; that is, the 
adventure to Dieppe, which comes last, could easily have 
replaced the jape on the Brighton front, which comes first. 
There is, therefore, no plot, no machinery, no detestable 
peroration or climax. Indeed, it all reads as if Miss Bagnold, 
with delightful spontaneity, had made it up as she went 
along, and nothing could be better. 

The book is also copiously illustrated, and these illustra- 
tions deserve a paragraph to themselves. They are the work 
both of Miss Bagnold and of Miss Laurian Jones, who, very 
properly, seems to be still a child herself. Looking for all the 
world like the scribblings of children, these absurd sketches 
are appropriate and delightful and give the book a quaint 
and very lively air. Those of Miss Jones reveal also 
occasional touches of exceptional brilliance, and she has 
notions of economy of line which, for her soul’s sake, one 
hopes she will never lose. 

How dangerous it would be to take Tchehov’s words 
too literally will be seen the moment we look into Sir 
Bob. Emancipated as the Alices and Thomases and 
Janes of to-day are they have yet to become the intel- 
lectual and sophisticated creatures for whom this book 
evidently is written. Sir Bob is various described; first 
as a tall story for children from nine to ninety; secondly 
as a cross between Alice in Wonderland and The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill; and then as an extravaganza which will ‘‘ prove 
a joy to connoisseurs of the ironical.’’ First we may say 
that, as a story, it is very tall indeed—that is, if pretension, 
sophistication and a Johnsonian use of long words go to make 
up a tall story; in the second place, though the book is at 
times paradoxical and fantastic enough to recall things 
Chestertonian, the allusion to Alice is impertinent. (Imagine 
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Carroll writing, ‘‘ depopulated the river with that sweet 
debonair placidity which, amongst murderers, is only enjoyed 
by those who specialise in the destruction of water-folk.”’ 
What does it all mean, anyway?) Finally, it seems to us 
imprudent, to say the least, to claim for a work that it shall 
not only amuse children but shall ‘‘ prove a joy to con- 
noisseurs of the ironical.’’ All of us know the book which does 
succeed in doing this; but Gulliver for children is an accident 
—itself the bitterest piece of irony thrown back into the face 
of a man who can hardly ever have had the faintest notion 
that children would ever read a line of him. Altogether one 
feels that the happiest understanding of children, even of 
those from nine to ninety, is hardly exhibited in Sir Bob. 


EDWIN MONTAGU IN INDIA 


An Indian Diary. By Epwin S. Monracu. Heinemann. 21s. 
The author of this remarkable day-to-day record of events in 
India during the last year of the war was no stranger to the 
country. Edwin Montagu had been over much of the ground 
six years earlier as Under-Secretary. In 1917, when the Meso- 
potamia Report proved fatal to Sir Austen Chamberlain, he 
joined the Lloyd George Government as Secretary of State, 
passionately convinced that he was the one instrument of destiny 
for the making of a new British India. The declaration of 
August 20 upon progressive self-government for India was his, 
and by November 10 of that year he was in Bombay, solemnly 
dedicated to his task. He saw himself as ** alone, alone, alone, 
the person that has got to carry this thing through.” That was 
his feeling at the beginning of his mission, and at the end— 
having long been convinced that the Government of India was the 
obstacle and that the Civil Service was determined to cling to its 
power—he was of opinion that the Government, like the Indian 
politicians, had contributed nothing to the work of reconstruction : 
their game had been merely one of criticism and obstruction. 

Montagu set out with a few positive ideas which remained with 
him all through. He found the causes of ‘“ the political mess 
in which we have landed ourselves” mainly in four things : 
‘** British ascendency and the subject-race feeling,” the fixity and 
remoteness of the Viceroyalty, the distrust with which the Indian 
Civil Service was regarded, and the hard line drawn by the British 
community between themselves and the people of the country. 
Montagu had a large measure of confidence at the beginning, but 
it would seem to have vanished after a week or two of what 
became “‘ the weary, weary, dreary round” of interviews and 
deputations, the “* wheedling, negotiating, threatening ” in which 
his days were spent. He has to recognise that, while he has “ not 
touched a single one” of the Indian leaders, his own ideas of 
reform have nothing in common with those of the Viceroy or his 
chief advisers. The diary is the story of his effort towards 
constitutional bridge-building, in the hour which he believed 
to hold “‘ the one non-recurring opportunity ”’ for Britain in India. 
The Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, comes into the diary at all stages. 
Montagu introduces him quaintly as not having “ the dignity of 
Hardinge or the pomposity of Curzon,” but none the less, ‘“* quite 
good to look at”! Later he finds him to be without vigour or 
personality, but in the end he gets his relatively willing signature 
to the joint Report, out of which came the Constitution of 1919, 
the Simon Commission, and in due course the Round Table 
Conference. 

The diary shows Montagu as getting on, personally, very well 
with the heads of the Indian hierarchy, although it does not appear 
that he made any attempt to hide his contempt for the established 
ways of Delhi and Simla. He looked upon an official dinner or 
reception as a mixture of boredom and folly. He could not see 
any sense in the elaborate social barriers, any more than in the 
rules of safety which prevented the crowds from coming close 
enough to cheer. Viceregal pomp seemed to him provocative 
and absurd, and the forms of precedence infuriated him. He 
records that a dinner for the Nizam of Hyderabad was given at 
Delhi and that he, the Secretary of State, was asked to dine out 
because of the embarrassment that would be caused by his having 
precedence of the premier ruling Prince. ‘* Really,” he comments, 
“this is ridiculous, and they are going to have trouble with this 
man by exalting him into a position of kingship.” Montagu had 
more than a little to do with the ruling Princes. He was not able 
to cope with their problem, but he was ready enough to try it— 
as when the brilliant idea, as he calls it, came to him of annulling 





the numberless treaties and bringing all the Indian States under 
a single treaty of guarantee and co-operation. 

Montagu enjoyed describing all the incidents, amusing or 
annoying, of his tour, and he enjoyed still more the drawing of 
brief satiric portrait sketches. Mrs. Besant comes early on the 
scene. She had lately been released from internment at a hill 
station. Montagu did not regard her as an extremist; she 
was merely a suffragette. He said that the Viceroy should have 
kept her on his side by appealing to her vanity. When looking 
at the sculptures in the Elephanta Caves he is reminded of her ; 

I particularly liked that Shiva who cut his wife into fifty-two 
pieces, only to discover that he had fifty-two wives! This is really 
what happens to the Government of India when it interns Mrs, 
Besant. 

** After all,’’ he remarks elsewhere, “* the right answer to agitation 
is defence, not internment.” As for ‘ the renowned Gandhi,” 
he finds him to be (in 1917) an impassioned loyalist: “all he 
wants is that we should get India on our side.” The most 
powerful man in India at that time was B. G. Tilak, whose 
procession in Delhi was a triumphant affair. When on his way 
to England Tilak was stopped at Colombo, and Montagu tells 
the Government of India what he thinks of their tactics. He 
was immensely interested in ‘‘ the giants of the Indian political 
movement,”’ but could not see what was to be done with them, 
except for a half-dozen or so, men of commanding ability. But 
it was not the Indian leaders who upset him, although they tired 
him out. He had to wrestle at every turn with the picked men 
of the Civil Service—Sir William Vincent and Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and, more than all, Sir William Marris, whose particular 
distinction was that he was the chief draftsman of the famous 
Report although, as the Viceroy said, he was for the most part 
in disagreement with it. It was to this able member of the 
Service that Montagu, in the last stage, gave a dressing down, 
with unmistakable gusto : 

I told him I had never met a man with greater devotion to duty 
and greater industry. But he failed, like everybody else in India 
failed, from having no political instinct, of despising political science. 

The grammar is halting, but this homily contained the essence 
of Montagu’s criticism of the Indian system—the charge that it 
had become a hard and dull mechanism instead of being a self- 
developing organism. Such an organism, he hoped, his scheme 
might produce. After working at the outline, which was 
changed again and again, he confided to his diary the angry 
suspicion that he was being tricked by the hierarchy. His 
interim proposal was for a preparatory period of six years, to be 
followed by responsible government. He accused the Govern- 
ment of India of trying to plan the six years simply as a means 
of putting off the evil day of reforms. This produced an outbreak, 
after which came three months of hard labour, with days of 
black gloom, storms of temper (acknowledged and atoned for), 
and an unremitting effort to reach agreement, kept up against 
intolerable weariness and sickness of spirit. Edwin Montagu 
was a strange creature. He was ambitious and arrogant, intro- 
spective and extraordinarily moody. But no one reading this 
completely self-revealing record will fail to realise that he was 
a man of fine political intelligence and high public spirit. His 
diary takes its place with the indispensable books of British-Indian 
history. 

It is unfortunate that the book should have been put to press 
with almost no editing. It needed a short historical introduction. 
The proofs, evidently, have not been read by anyone with a 
knowledge of Indian names. Even the simplest and most famous 
are mangled—Gandhi, Gokhale, Rabindranath Tagore. Some 
familiar names appear in three or four spellings, all wrong. 
Manu the law-giver is ‘‘ the Manu” in one place, “* Mannar” in 
another. Gokhale is called the ‘“ Savant,” instead of head of 
the Servants of India. Such blunders, difficult to excuse, are 
to be counted by the dozen. 


THE MEANING OF CIVILISATION 


The Civilized Man. By F. McEacuran. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. McEachran’s essay is intended to expose some common 
mistakes about civilisation. The first is a confusion between 
civilisation and mechanical efficiency. A few more miles an 
hour, a few more feet into the air, these bring us no nearer those 
ultimate pinnacles on which sit Homer and Shakespeare and the 
medizval saints. A second error is the belief that human nature 
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ENGLAND THE 
UNKNOWN ISLE 


by PAUL COHEN-PORTHEIM 
8/6 net 


“The most brilliant book ever written about 


England by a foreigner.” —Daily Express. 
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and other Stories 
by OSBERT SITWELL 


7/6 net 
“A great deal of pleasure for those who care 
for grace, wit, originality. ... We are held 


fascinated by the bright play of Mr. Sitwell’s 
fancy and the brilliant shaping of his periods.” 

—The Times. 
“ Mr. Sitwell delights us with the freshness of 
his vision.” —Daily Telegraph. 
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LABELS 


A Mediterranean journal 
by EVELYN WAUGH 
Illustrated. 8/6 net 


“With Labels Mr. Waugh has definitely es- 
tablished his reputation as a minor critic and 
a master of modern manners, and a very amusing 
and intelligent writer.”—New Statesman. 
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by R. H. MOTTRAM 
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“ Curious, vigorous and valiant. They bring 
us individual thought and potent description. 
In their form there is afreedom too. Altogether 
a collection that insists on being read.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 
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can be explained in the same way as physical nature, by the 
assumptions of determinism. The third is that comfortable faith 
in progress which lets us evade the tragic dualism between facts 
and ideals, when only a frank acceptance of the dualism creates 
great art and really frees the human spirit. 

The author’s insistence on the sharp break between man and 
the rest of nature is vigorous and, in view of recent psychology, 
timely. Even a continuity of evolution should not blind us to 
specific differences. The assertion that black is white is made no 
more plausible by the discovery of grey. Philosophers have 
recently tended to ask whether nature as a whole is mechanistic 
or vitalistic, or have drawn their line between animate and 
inanimate objects. Mr. McEachran’s thesis is that in man alone 
do we find a dualism; all else is ‘‘ Nature,” and only man is free. 
Civilisation is to be measured by the triumph of the human will 
over man’s lower or animal nature. 

The evidence for this dualism is our consciousness of the conflict 
and our otherwise inexplicable judgments of value. Socrates and 
Christ are’ obvious “ failures,” yet both die triumphant. The 
‘** natural” reaction to torment is anger, but the saint forgives ; 
we should expect Hecuba to collapse in despair, but her faith 
is in Zeus; and each of us can be a witness, for we see in every 
tragedy the collapse of a noble nature and we find the spectacle 
ennobling and not depressing. These paradoxes admit of no 
naturalist explanation, and the author’s solution is that in man 
God and nature are eternally at war, and he finds the divine 
element in the controlling will. 

From this point difficulties appear in the detailed working out 
of the theory. It is to apply to conduct and to art. The former 
application is difficult because of the negative character of the 
formative will. Kant’s moral theory broke down because “ the 
good in Kant is a negation instead of a restraint of nature,’ but 
the ideal by whose light we are to restrain our animal instincts 
remains curiously empty. This impression of quietism is con- 
firmed by the chapter on religion and by the attacks on all creeds 
which preach the service of humanity or of the community. The 
real significance of the death of Christ is found in his passivity. 
He has no “ will to do” but only “* a will to refrain and let others 
do unto him. He is not a busybody and an uplifter ”; his calm 
and restraint are the notes of his divinity. A theory which sees 
in Christ and Socrates only the negative element of patience 
under suffering, and which forgets the mission of their lives in 
the tragedy of their deaths, is bound to be unsatisfying as an 
ethical creed. 

In the treatment of art further difficulties appear. At first 
the dualism which makes the art great is found within the subject 
itself, in Hamlet or GEdipus. This would limit great art to 
tragedy, for the author’s attempt to find the dualism in sculpture 
seems unconvincing. At times he appears to be enforcing this 
limitation, when he rules out architecture as non-human and 
music as enfeebling. (In the Great War “ the nations devoted 
above all to music collapsed under the strain.’’) When he wishes 
to include the other arts the conflict is found in the soul of the 
artist. But even if we look there, do we find in Catullus or 
Sappho that genius means the triumph of the “ ethical ’’ over the 
** natural ”’ impulses ? 

To meet such objections and to include art which is undeniably 
great and which expresses no “ human conflict”? whatever— 
the art of Bach, of Constable, of Pheidias, of Wren—the ground of 
the battle is again shifted to the old dualism of form:and matter. 
But this is to forsake entirely the original account of civilisation. 
The artists most dear to the classicist on grounds of pure form— 
Horace, Pope, Congreve, Mozart—are furthest from expressing 
any special control of the ethical will over the animal instincts. 


BOCCACCIO 


The Life of Giovanni Boccaccio. By Tuomas CaLpEcor Cuvuss. 
Cassell. 15s. 

It is not very evident to what audience the author of this 
new life of Boccaccio can hope to appeal. Mr. Chubb himself 
disclaims having added, by original research, to our existing 
knowledge of his hero. Though the list of authorities whom 
he has consulted is an imposing one, he does not enter into 
competition with Mr. Edward Hutton, whose carefully docu- 
mented biography, published twenty years ago, still holds 
the field as the best work in English on Boccaccio. 

Avowedly Mr. Chubb addresses himself to those unstudious 
but not unintelligent readers who, having hitherto confined 


themselves almost exclusively to fiction, have of late years 
been persuaded that, given the right treatment, biography 
can offer them equal entertainment. ‘‘ My method,’ he 
says, ‘* has been, I think—though with a few modifications— 
the modern one.’’ He quotes the ‘‘ aphorism ”’ that “ the 
writer of biography is but a novelist whose plot has already 
been drawn for him,’’ and says that he has “ tried to keep ” 
it ‘* constantly in mind.”’ 

It is to be doubted, however, whether Boccaccio, even by 
the cunning hand of a Strachey or a Maurois, could be made 
susceptible to this modern method, which consists in the 
artistic selection, presentation and arrangement of facts. The 
known facts about Boccaccio are extremely few. The plot 
of his life has not been drawn by history, but only very 
imperfectly roughed out. He would be no bad subject for the 
historical novelist, who need have no scruples about filling 
the lacune with probable inventions. But to try to write a 
biography of him, which shall body forth the man and yet 
not go further than the authentic documents justify, is to 
make bricks with an inadequate supply of straw. And this 
Mr. Chubb has very obviously found. Claiming originality of 
interpretation, he has too often had to fall back on con- 
jecture, and conjecture and interpretation are not the same 
thing. 

Against Mr. Chubb’s attempt to extract biography from 
the allegorical writings there is nothing to be said. It isa 
job which every writer on Boccaccio has to tackle, and he 
has done it with discretion. And when he comes to the firmer 
ground of the later years, which in themselves are a duller 
theme than the days of gallantry and poetry, he proves by 
the good use which he makes of the extant material, and 
especially of the correspondence with Petrarch, that he has 
the makings of a very competent biographer of the older and 
less ambitious sort. 


TAXI ! 


Taxi. By ANTHONY ARMSTRONG. 
7s. 6d. 


We treat our taxis much as we treat all our institutions; 
we accept them as a matter of course until some little hitch 
occurs and then we condemn the whole system. Not that 
we have not often sufficient ground for complaint, but why 
do we so seldom offer even the meagrest praises? Mr. Arm- 
strong would evidently like to see the relations between us 
and our taxis assume a more human glow. We complain 
that our taxi driver this morning was surly, pocketed his 
fare without a word and drove away. Mr. Armstrong will 
probably reply that, while he should have tried to adopt a 
more pleasant manner, he could retort that we got into the 
cab leaving the door open so that he had to get down in 
the rain and shut it, and that we first told him the house 
was by the third lamp post on the left and then rapped 
violently on the window before he had reached the second 
lamp post. Again, because our taxi has unmodish lines and 
curious sounds issue from beneath the floor board, or because 
the driver looks a little elderly, we accuse either or both of 
decrepitude and inefficiency. That is entirely untrue, replies 
Mr. Armstrong, and proceeds to defeat all our arguments by 
an account of the official examination which the taxi under- 
went a short time ago and to which it will be subjected again 
in a few months; and he will add that our driver, having 
reached the age of seventy-three, must now pass a test of 
physical fitness every year which is the same as that for a 
boy of twenty-one. If, on the other hand, we complain that 
as we were driving our own car past a cab rank one of the 
cabs suddenly darted out and turned right across the road 
without any signal, in order to pick up a fare from the pave- 
ment, Mr. Armstrong will probably be prepared to believe us. 
Not that he implies for a moment that taxi men are bad 
drivers, on the contrary he praises their skill, but this is just 
one point which he mentions where they often offend. His 
book is quite impartial and exposes the faults on both sides. 

It contains information on every point connected with the 
taxi service. Most of us have speculated idly on some of 
them. How much of our fare, for instance, goes into the 
driver’s pocket? A whole chapter is devoted to answering 
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this question, to explaining the different systems on which 
cabs are hired by their drivers and to examining the advan- 
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| Hope THEY 
Won't MIND 


The anonymous author of this light and 
racy volume of reminiscences is intimately 
acquainted with society and the musical 
world. His unusually acute sense of humour 
manifests itself in the store of excellent 
anecdotes which are to be found on almost 
every page. Jt is probably the best volume 
of gossip that has appeared siace the pub- 
lication of that audacious and witty book 
Uncensored Recollections. 
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DUMAS : 
FATHER & SON 


By Francis Gribble 


Sunday Tims: ‘‘Mr. Francis Gribble is an 
excellent critic, an admirable writer, and a 
most conscienticus and trust worthy cr ronicler.”’ 


MARJORIE BOWEN in the Morning Post: 
‘‘Mr. Gribble makes the lives of father and 
son an entertaining affair.” 


21/- 


WIND DRIVEN 


By Jacland Marmur 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ This is Mr. Jac- 
land Marmur’s first novel. Mr. Marmur deliber- 
ately challenges comparison with Conrad. 
The similarity of style is so marked that 
there are portions of dialogue and whole 
par-graphs that might have been written 
by Conrad himself. His future work should 
be worth watching.” 


7/6 


THE 
EMPTY HOUSE 


By Algernon Blackwood 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH in the Sun“ay 
Exrress: ‘* As good and gruesome a collection 
of tales as it has been my good fortune to 
read for a long time.’’ 


HUMBERT WOLFE in the Observer: 
*“‘I have nothing but admiration for his 
curious and sinister imagination.” 


7/6 
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KAISER AND CHANCELLOR 
by Karl Friedrich Nowak 


Based on material supplied by the Kaiser; illustrated 
from photographs belonging to and signed by the 
Kaiser. The truth at last about the clash between 
Wilhelm II and Bismarck. “Undoubtedly the most 
authoritative account of the Kaiser’s reign yet pub- 
lished”—Telegraph. 21s. net 


THE EMPEROR KARL 
by Arthur Count Polzer-Hoditz 


“No book on the later Hapsburgs compares in per- 
sonal interest with Count Polzer-Hoditz’s massive 
volume. ... The stage is crowded with actors”—Dr. 
G. P. Gooch. Illustrated. 21s. net 


SAMOA UNDER THE SAILING 
GODS 


by N. A. Rowe 


With an Introduction by Lloyd Osbourne 
A descriptive history of the impact of Europeans on 
Samoa, with special and sensational reference to the 
tragic events under the New Zealand administration. 
Illustrated. 15s. net 
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A WOMAN ON HER WAY 


by John van Druten 


“Inspired by an unfaltering vitality’—Times. “His 

dialogue thrills’—Manchester Guardian. “Brilliantly 

done”—Sheila Kaye-Smith in the Sunday Express. 
7s. 6d. net 


UNCLE SAM 
by John Erskine 


“Uncle Sam of the cartoons here becomes a real man 
...a rattling good story, perhaps the best thing Mr. 
Erskine has done”—Everyman. “Superbly well done” 
—G.K.’s Weekly. 7s. 6d. net 


BOUND TO HAPPEN 
by Elswyth Thane 


Here is a quadrangle situation of a middle-aged man 
who loves a young girl and whose wife loves a much 
younger man. The issue narrows down to the choice 
between love and ambition. 7s. 6d. net 
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tages and disadvantages of each. Then there are several 
chapters of taxi history, from the first taximeter vehicle 
plying for hire in China in the year 265 A.D. up to the newest 
cabs put on the streets to-day by the big motor manufac- 
turers. In order that we may learn something of the 
innumerable laws controlling the taxi service for its own 
protection and for ours, Mr. Armstrong sends us off for a 
drive in the course of which we and the taxi driver each 
insist on our pound of flesh on every possible point and make 
ourselves as objectionable as we can by trying to catch each 
other out. We begin by capriciously refusing to take the 
taxi which the commissionaire at the hotel has called for 
us, and, on the ground that it was the commissionaire who 
hired it and not we, decline to pay the sixpence on the clock. 
We pass through a number of distressing and amusing adven- 
tures and end in delightful, dreamlike fashion by leaving the 
driver untipped, asserting that he is liable to a fine for 
** demanding or taking more than the legal fare.’’ 

This book, coming from the pen of Mr. Anthony Armstrong, 
is as lively as it is informed. It contains many amusing 
anecdotes and researches into the less humdrum aspects of 
taxi life; there is a chapter on taxis and crime, another on taxi 
records, another on strange jobs. George, the London taxi 
driver, is compared with his cousins of New York, Paris, 
Berlin and Rome and comes out of it well. In short, this is 
a book which both public and taxi men might read with 
profit. We for our part shall endeavour to treat George with 
more indulgence in the future—always provided, of course, 
that he reads the book too. 


THE GERMAN BANKS 


Joint Stock Banking in Germany. By P. Barretr WHALE. 
Macmillan. 16s. 


There is so much misunderstanding about German banking 
and financial methods that a scholarly study of them for 
English readers meets a real need. Everyone knows that 
the Credit Banks, which are the nearest German equivalent 
to our “ Big Five,’’ differ considerably from the English 
banks in their relations to industry. They act, to a great 
extent, as issuing houses as well as credit institutions; they 
play a considerable part in the supply of industrial and 
trading capital as well as of short-term credit; and they are 
far more closely conversant with the affairs of their clients 
than English bankers are supposed as a rule to be. All this 
is true enough, but it is easy to misunderstand its real 
significance. It is not, for example, generally appreciated 
that, although the German banks commonly take up shares 
in the businesses to which they supply credit, they usually 
buy these shares not with the idea of holding them, but with 
the definite intention of speedy re-sale to the public. The 
German banks lock up their resources to a greater extent 
than the English banks, but they do not as a rule lock them 
up permanently in industrial investments. 

Again, it is often said that the German banks are commonly 
represented on the directorates of the leading industrial con- 
cerns with which they do business; but it is often not appre- 
ciated that German joint stock company structure differs 
from British in that the company has two separate super- 
vising bodies—the Vorstand, which is directly responsible for 
its management, and the Aufsichtsrat, which is more nearly 
an outside body exercising a critical control on behalf of 
the shareholders. It is upon the Aufsichtsrat, and not upon 
the Vorstand, that the bank is commonly represented; and 
the bank’s nominee is accordingly not in the same position 
of responsibility for the conduct of the business as the director 
of a British company. It is a point well worthy of considera- 
tion whether it would not greatly improve our company 
organisation if it were remade on the German model, which 
undoubtedly makes easier the appointment of a directorate 
possessing high technical qualifications, while providing for 
the representation of financial interests on the Aufsichtsrat. 

German banking practice in these respects has not been 
much affected by the war. It remains much as it was before 
1914. But in other matters there have been large changes, 
and it is none too easy to describe the present situation, as 
conditions are still only settling down after the successive 
periods of inflation and deflation. During the inflation period, 


as most people know, there was a strong movement among 
the great industrial “‘ concerns”’ of the Stinnes type to 
obtain control of the banks, or to create banking corporations 
of their own. This movement has in the main collapsed with 
the break-up of most of the ‘‘ concerns,”’ though certain relics 
of it remain in banking enterprises worked as subsidiaries by 
some of the big companies. A movement showing greater 
vitality is one towards the creation by the banks of subsidiary 
organisations, like the body recently created in this country, 
concerned solely with the business of industrial financing, 
This shows a tendency to depart from the ‘ maid of all 
work ” banking institution which was characteristic of pre- 
war Germany in favour of a more specialised system, without 
sacrificing the advantages of unified control by the banks 
over the supply of both capital and credit. 

On the whole, it seems clear that the banks in Germany 
have not had so strong a control over industry since the 
war as they had before 1914. In late years, this has been 
due largely to the importance of American capital in the 
financing of German industry, for the stronger German 
industrial concerns have been able to go straight to the 
American financier without the intermediacy of the German 
banks. Just recently, however, the lull in American lending 
has tended to give the banks back their power, though it 
is too soon to say which tendency is likely to be dominant 
in the coming years. 

These and many other matters are discussed by Mr. Whale 
in his able survey. He begins with a description of the rise 
of the German Credit Banks and of the working of the 
system before the war, and then traces their history through 
the years of inflation and deflation up to the present time. 
His book is well and clearly written; and, while he leaves 
the facts to speak for themselves, and does not draw morals 
about features to be avoided or imitated in the German 
system, no one can read his book without being stimulated to 
think about possible changes in the methods and organisa- 
tion of joint stock banking in Great Britain as well as 
Germany. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
The Divorce Case of Queen Caroline. By W. Dopcson Bowman. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


The consort of George IV. and her miserable adventures are a 
standing temptation for the maker of books, and therefore we may 
assume that the story will go on being retold. Mr. Bowman has not 
confined himself to the divorce. He gives a sketch of the Prince 
Regent’s relations with other women, of the Carlton House set and 
the London of the period. Greville the diarist noted that he had 
never known any question which “ so exclusively occupied everybody’s 
attention ” as the divorce. The summary here given includes passages 
from the cross-examination of several of the shady witnesses, as well 
as from the orations of Brougham, Denman, and other advocates. 
They will always make curious reading. Mr. Bowman might well have 
added a chapter giving accurate details of Caroline’s later life. 


Princesses, Ladies, and Republicaines of the Terror. 
Louis Latour. Kegan Paul. 15s. 
Madame Latour here does for French society of the Revolution 
period what she had already done for French society in the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and XV., presenting it to us as reflected in a series of 
character sketches of famous Frenchwomen of the time. The appeal 
is to a popular audience, but if the technique is simple—it is sometimes 
exasperatingly so—and too suave, the history is sound, the outlines 
are correct, and without respect for titles or character each sitter 
receives in turn Madame Latour’s entire, urbane and unbiassed 
attention. Princess Lamballe or Madame Tallien, Charlotte Corday or 
Madame Roland, Théroigne de Méricourt or Delphine de Sabran, 
Marquise de Custine, it is all one to the artist, who puts down the 
essential facts, and then sentimentalises them. But the likeness is 
there, and we do see these ladies in and as part of their age. 


This England. By F. J. Goutp. Watts. 5s. 

In his introductory note to this charming book Mr. W. R. Lethaby 
states: ‘*‘ We must welcome work, and learn to recognise beauty. and 
poetry in common things.” Few men have done more for this ideal 
than Mr. Gould. He belongs to that fine tradition of great craftsmen 
who went into battle against “things sooty, grimy and unsightly, ; 
crying the name of William Morris. In this book he describes, quietly 
and felicitously, beautiful things in nature and art : English country, 
Malayan crafts, the music of organ and violin, the cathedrals, old cities 
and old dances. If the younger generation read this book intelligently, 
we may yet save our countryside from the horrors that threaten it. 


Fly Fishing. By Viscount Grey or FatLopon. Dent. 10s. 6d. 
This new edition of Lord Grey’s famous and delightful book, first 

published thirty years ago, comes to us with two additional chapters 

and with a series of wood engravings by Mr. Eric Fitch Daglish which 
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Just published 


H. G. WELLS 


a sketch for a portrait 
by 
GEOFFREY WEST 


with an introduction by Mr Wells 


Gives for the first time 
with any fullness the 
story of the early struggles 
of H. G. Wells, together 
with an account and criticism 
of his later achievements as 
novelist and publicist. An 
indispensable companion to 
his own works 


Portraits, drawings, facsimiles 
Bibliography and Index 
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GERALD HOWE 











WOLSEY 


Hilaire 
Belloc 


“A very fine book—as 
characteristic of its accom- 
plished author as any piece 
of work he has yet pro- 
duced ”—Sunday Times. “A 
notable study in historical 
interpretation ””—Punch. 


Illustrated 
15/- net 
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BLACK’S 


AUTUMN LIST 
THE ENGLISH SCENE 


The Spirit of England in the Monuments of her Social Life 
and Industrial History. 

Special articles from The Times, with additional chapters by 

the same author. With 32 full-page illustrations in photo- 

gravure. Bound in Buckram. 7/6 net. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM 


From its beginnings to the present day. 
By S. F. MarkHaM, M.A., M.P. 7/6 net. 


SEAWAYS OF THE EMPIRE | 


Notes on the Geography of Transport 
By A. J. SARGENT, M.A. Second Edition, entirely reset, 
with new sketch-maps and diagrams. 6/- net. 


ENGLISH CHILDREN’S 
COSTUME SINCE 1775 


By "Iris BRooKE. With an Introduction by JAMEs LAvER. 
With 8 full-page illustrations in colour and 2 in 
monochrome. 6/- net. 


LET’S FORGET BUSINESS 























The Commentaries of Fortnum and Mason. By H. Stuart ~ 


MenziEs. Illustrated in colour by M. W. HENDYy 4/- net. 


IT SEEMS TO ME 


Essays and Addresses by the REv. BAsIL BoURCHIER, M.A., 
Rector of St. Anne’s, Soho. 5/- net. 
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* Louis Beretti: The Story of a Gunman 
by Donald H. Clarke. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


“it makes the existence of these terrible fellows 
understandable . . . a thriller of a new and 
highly entertaining kind.”—noTTINGHAM GUARDIAN 


“it is cleverly done, for Louis is a real person 
and his career as a gangster is made as natural 
and praiseworthy as he himself claims it to be.” 

—EVENING NEWS 
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are brilliant examples of his work. Of the earlier part of the book 
there is little left to say. Lord Grey is the ideal writer on angling, 
for his love of the country is as great as his love of the craft, and he 
writes of both pleasantly and readably. When he first wrote of dry-fly 
fishing, the dry-fly man was apt to be somewhat aggressive in his 
advocacy of that delicate and difficult art; and Sir Edward Grey’s 
urbanity must have won over many wet-fly fishers whom the more 
arrogant of the dry men had repelled. In the chapters which have 
been added to the book, Lord Grey writes of spring salmon fishing 
on the Cassley, and in a moving retrospect he refers to the difficulties 
he has encountered since his eyesight began to fail. 


Island Builders of the Pacific. 
2l1s. 


The islands which the “* Lau ” people of Mala Island in the Solomons 
have constructed and still construct in the lagoon that lies between 
the mainland and a long reef that runs parallel with the north-east 
coast, are not floating islands of timber, but solid structures formed 
by dropping blocks of coral—towed out on rafts—on to shoals of the 
lagoon’s bed, or even into deep water. The original object of the 
first island builders is unknown, though it is not likely to have been 
to secure a Pacific Lido, or a health-resort. Yet they did achieve 
the second; the principal diseases of the mainland, malaria and 
hook-worm, are not found on the islands, as the mosquito does not 
breed and cannot fly there, and the sanitary arrangements foil the 
hook-worm parasite. The peoples of the islands have remained 
pagan, though they have relations with Christian colonies on the 
coast. Their social structure, unlike that of the Solomon Islander 
generally, is patrilinear, though there are traces to be observed of an 
original matrilinear reckoning. Dr. Ivens has given us a very complete 
account of their general culture, and some ingenious immigration 
conjectures to account for its anomalies. The book is well illustrated. 


Black Cap. By W. and L. TownsEeNnp. Marriott. 10s. 6d. 
Annals of Crime. By W.H. Wituiamson. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


Neither of these books can be said to fill any crying need. That 
by Messrs. Townsend is an analysis of the evidence on which the 
police relied to get conviction in certain notorious cases, with especial 
attention to the part played by expert pathologists in securing 
convictions. The style of the book is exclamatory, and the authors 
show no grasp of the human problems involved—we should not have 
thought it possible, for instance, to reduce the Thompson-Bywaters 
case to so commonplace a level as that reached in this book. 
Mr. Williamson’s volume is concerned with women criminals—he 
re-tells some very familiar stories, Mrs. Maybrick, Constance Kent, 
Madeleine Smith, others better known in France than here, such as 
the Jagado poisoning case, and a few little-studied affairs, of which 
the most remarkable is that of Christiana Edmunds and the poisoned 
chocolates. It has a lunatic irresponsibility in it. Mr. Williamson 
writes dully, but with sense. 


The Diary and Correspondence of Henry Wellesley, first Lord Cowley. 
Edited by Col. Hon. F. A. WELLESLEY. Hutchinson. 21s. 

Henry Wellesley is a figure that is interesting on two counts. For 
he was a minor personage of the Napoleonic age and a major diplomatist 
of the first Palmerstonian era. His grandson possesses some fragments 
of his correspondence, together with certain diaries relating to the 
second portion of his career. He has edited these with great care, and 
the resulting volume is not without interest, though he would have done 
well to include some of the admirable letters from his subject already 
printed in Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches. 


Seventeen : A Novel of School Life. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Jacob is seventeen, and his book shows it, though not too badly. 
The conversations are self-conscious and would-be highbrow at times, 
but on the whole the book is pleasant and reasonably lifelike. Mr. 
Jacob has evidently read Sinister Street, The Loom of Youth, Young 
Woodley and the rest, and he adds little to them. He produces 
the same disgruntled schoolmaster, the same talk about literature and 
rugger, the same naive experiences of love. But he does it quite well. 


The French at Home. By Pamir Carr. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Carr knows his France, not merely his Paris, and this intro- 
duction to French manners should be useful to those visitors who 
wish to know something about the country they are staying in. That 
there should be nothing very new in the book is almost inevitable ; 
there are too many informative books about France, but Mr. Carr 
has a pleasant style, and looks at problems from a_ new angle. 
The book is well illustrated by reproductions from photographs. 


Sea-Toll of Our Time. By R. L. Haprietp. Witherby. 12s. 6d. 


A record of a naval disaster makes very sad reading; and a whole 
book of such narratives seems to us rather a needlessly tragic business. 
Still, Mr. Hadfield tells his stories well, without any melodramatic 
heightening of the grim reality. His volume is “a chronicle of 
maritime disasters during the last thirty years”; among other 
well-known stories he re-tells the fate of the Titanic, the Vestris, 
the Mohegan, the Volturno and the Empress of Ireland. 


By WatTER Ivens. Seeley Service. 


By Avaric Jacos. Methuen, 


The Conversations of Dr. Johnson. Edited by R. W. Postcare. 
With Drawings by Tom Pounitron. Knopf. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Postgate mutilates Boswell, adds a brief introduction, and, 
hey presto, we have The Conversations of Dr. Johnson. Perhaps there 
is call for his book: those who ‘ feel”? they ought to read Boswell 
but “ haven’t the time’? may welcome it, but for us Boswell is good 
enough. The introduction deals chiefly with Johnson’s life before 
1763 : one had thought that the myth about Boswell the fool had been 





long thrown over, but Mr. Postgate seems to cling to it. The book 
itself has the form of a medical dictionary, but is excellently printed, 
and the illustrations by Tom Poulton are remarkably good, owing 
nothing to the cloying contemporary eighteenth-century cult. 


The Fight for the Ashes. By P. F. Warner. Harrap. 15s. 


Here is a record which will please all cricket enthusiasts. Mr. Warner 
writes with the needed intensity of interest, and the book is illustrated 
by extraordinarily fine photographs. Besides the detailed account of 
the matches there are appendices of averages and other statistics, 


Whirlwind Harvest. 
%s. 6d. 


This is a story with a moral, but a moral successfully hidden within 
a plot of action and political intrigue and amusing mischances. The 
moral is the stone in the cherry, and it is at once the starting-point 
and the end of the fruit which grows from it—a fruit which is sharp 
and lively. Rachel Lethaby goes with her parents and her friend Sox 
to Vienna. She sets out, perhaps unconsciously, to look for romance, 
but it is Sox, who “‘ takes things as they come,” who finds it, and Rachel 
gathers only disappointment and unhappiness. But it is difficult 
to feel any very great concern for Rachel, who is at best a stiff, unreal 
creature. Our sympathetic interest is given, rather, to Sox, to poor, 
bewildered Mr. Lethaby, to the Freiherr Waldemar Allensteig, and 
even to the enemy General von Dragendorff. Behind the story we 
find a clear, sane picture of Vienna and Viennese politics. 


By R. DeENNE WATERHOUSE. Arrowsmith, 


Christ Legends. By Setma LAGERLGF. 
Mathews and Marrot. 8s. 6d. 


These Christ Legends by Selma Lagerléf are described by the 
publishers as ‘‘ touching and beautiful stories . . . told with a wealth 
of charm and distinction.” But, unfortunately, the artificially applied 
‘wealth of charm” does not in any way enhance the value of the 
legends. From its very character the legend demands simplicity and 
strength in the telling, the simplicity and strength of ordinary day-to- 
day speech, and archaisms such as “* mayhap,” and flowery descriptions 
are as out of place as they would be in a saga. In “ In the Temple” 
we are told of the Child Jesus : “‘ The son was such a pretty child! 
He had hair which fell in long, even curls, and eyes that shone like 
stars,” and again and again in the other legends we find descriptions 
which are but variations on the same theme. These are sugary traps 
to catch the interest of children, but they can only nauseate the more 
experienced reader. But perhaps the book has suffered in translaticn. 
As a book for children it has a definite value, as, apart from the silver 
trappings, there is an attractive directness of movement in the stories, 
and all but three of the eleven legends are probably unfamiliar to 


Illus. by Horace Know es, 
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PYJAMAS¢ SOFT COLLARS 
WHEN a busy man who is also a wise 

man needs Shirts or Pyjamas he does 
not worry over such terms as “taste” or 
“strength” or “good fit.” He just says 
“LUVISCA”—and_ so 
makes certain of everything 
that to him means good 
dress. There are colours 
and patterns to satisfy 
every liking and desire. 
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CSCIC ICSC IES CIS STIS STS 


Small wonder, then— 











Letters from 


Mary Goodbody 


Advice to Janet 


My dear Janet, 

What a tale of woe! Indigestion and the 
“middle-aged spread”! Well, I can’t resist such 
an appeal, so I’m going to give you a piece of 
advice for which you'll always thank me. 

It’s simply this. Have a toast-rack of Vita-Weat 
put on the table at every meal instead of ordinary 
bread ov toast. You know the stuff 1 mean—it’s 
that delighiful crispbread of Peek Freans’. Dr. 
Jones put me on to it, because he said it was free 
from “unconverted starch.” Anyhow, I've found it 
most digestible, and for the past two years I’ve 


felt a “ altogether, 


new woman” 
Vita-Weat will also solve your other problem at 
the same time, because although it’s very sustaining 
it’s not at all fattening. You're right to want to 
keep slim, and what I’ve been telling you is the 


healthy way to do it.... 


Vita-Weatl 


THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD 
Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d, 


MADE BY 








ViiMm 


PEE DEER SREAN, 


‘Makers of Famous Biscuits 











N the moments when they are trying to forget about 

their daily bread, the brothers Goss sometimes 
take up their ‘“‘ New Statesman.” They have done so 
for years. 


They must confess to having had no really familiar 
knowledge of the paper before they started to advertise 
in its pages, but since then they have not only read the 
“ Statesman ” regularly, but have met in the course of 
business a considerable number of its readers. 


If there has been any outstanding characteristic of “‘ The 
New Statesman” readers that has struck the Gosses, it 
is that they will not tolerate for a moment ready-made 
opinions. They appear to find in “The New 
a kind of mental tonic, but not a guide. 
They look at every question with an open mind and not 
even “ The New Statesman ” 
against their own judgment. 


Statesman ” 


seems to persuade them 


Small wonder, then, that men who will not tolerate 
ready-made opinions will regard as equally intolerable 
ready-made clothes. 


When it is known that Goss clothes, tailored as indi- 
vidually as ever clothes were tailored, cost no more than 
the best “ ready-mades,” then surely only a man 
indifferent to his appearance will succumb to the cleverly- 
written but illogical arguments that ready-made overcoats, 
suits and dress clothes are indistinguishable from those 
made to measure. 


A Goss lounge suit (the brothers Goss do all measuring, 
fitting and cutting personally) costs from Seven Guineas, 
an overcoat from Six Guineas, and dress clothes —dinner 
suit from Nine Guineas, tail suit from Ten Guineas. 


Will you call in and see the new stock of autumn and 
winter cloths? There are plenty of distinctive and 
pleasing designs this season. 


GOSS 


T. Goss and Company 
Tailors for Gentlemen 


15 Newgate Street 
London, E.C. 1 
City 8259. 
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English children. ‘The illustrations are pleasing and original, neither 
too symbolic nor too realistic; and_the_book will_seem to some an 
excellent present for a child. 
John Marsh, Pioneer. By Grorcre D. Lyman. ;Scribner. 15s. 
John Marsh, a youth of old New England stock, left Harvard with 
a B.A. diploma in 1823, and went as tutor to the sons of the commander- 
in-chief of the fortress of St. Anthony, where he set up the first school 
in the State of Minnesota. Presently by a series of accidents he 
became a Sioux Indian agent; took for his mistress a beautiful half- 
breed, and through her became greatly attached to these Indians, 
whom he assisted in ways that ill-befitted his official position. 
Becoming involved in an Indian feud, he had to flee with his mistress 
and son to the new Settlement of Illinois. He returned, however, to 
command the Sioux in the Black Hawk War, was a witness to the 
treaty that shaped the destiny of the Mississippi frontier, received 
fifty dollars expenses for his services in attending the council, and 
presently was in flight again to avoid trial for selling firearms to the 
Indians. So to the Rocky Mountains, and to California, where he 
set up in practice as a doctor on the strength of his B.A. diploma. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


F the month’s orchestral records the most popular will 
O be Ravel’s ‘ Bolero,’’ that stunt piece which has 
rushed with unrivalled success all over Europe and 
America. It is well played and recorded by Serge Kousse- 
vitsky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., two 
12-in. discs, D 1859 and 1860); on the reverse side of the second 
disc is an arrangement for orchestra by Debussy of Satie’s 
‘*Gymnopedie No. 1,’’ which is of interest to students of 
modern music as very little of Satie’s music is available on 
the gramophone. 

The only English orchestral work is Sullivan’s ‘ In 
Memoriam ”’ overture, which is well recorded by Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent and orchestra (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, C 1992). It 
is to me extraordinary how much music of Glazounov gets 
recorded, for most of it is of excessive dullness and un- 
originality. ‘‘ Ballabile ’’ and ‘‘ The Seasons ’’—Bacchanale 
—played by John Barbirolli and the Royal Covent Garden 
Opera Orchestra (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, C 1930), are rather 
more lively examples of his work than usual. 

One of Saint-Saéns most effective symphonic poems, ‘* Le 
Rouet d’Omphale,”’ played by William Mengelberg and the 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of New York (H.M.V., 
one 12-in. disc, D 1704), is thoroughly well recorded. Another 
attractive piece is the Persian Dances from Moussorgsky’s 
Khovantchina, arranged by Rimsky-Korsakov, played by 
Albert Coates and the London Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., 
one 12-in. disc, D 1855). 

* * * 


Among the vocal records I can recommend Mr. Keith 
Falkner in two Bach arias: ‘‘ How jovial is my laughter ”’ 
from Cantata 205 and ‘‘ ’Twas in the cool of eventide ’’ from 
the St. Matthew Passion (H.M.V., B 3581). Mr. Keith 
Falkner’s singing is a welcome change from that of most of 
our wobbly and sentimental baritones. 

Chief among the operatic records is a magnificent rendering 
of ‘‘ Vous qui faites l’endormie ’’ (Mephistopheles Serenade) 
and ‘“‘Le Veau d’Or’’ from Gounod’s Faust, sung by 
Chaliapin and Cozette, with orchestra conducted by Henri 
Busser of the Paris Opera (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, red 
label, DB 1437). I strongly recommend this record, which 
shows what an extraordinary talent Chaliapin has. Even 
from this record one gets a vivid idea of his remarkable 
gifts as an actor, for he can even act with his voice, his 
command of tone-colour is so exceptional. 

Another good record is Friedrich Schorr in “ Blick Ich 
umher ” from Tannhduser and the ‘‘ Cobbler’s Song ”’ from 
Act II. of Die Meistersinger, with Albert Coates and the 
L.S.O. (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, D 1866). Two other 
attractive vocal but not operatic records are Brahms’s Alto 
Rhapsody, sung by Sigrid Onegin with the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra and Berlin Doctors Choir conducted by Dr. Kurt 
Singer (H.M.V., two 12-in. discs, DB 1442 and 8), and “ O 
Man Thy Grievous Sin Bemoan ”’ from Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion, sung by the Westminster Abbey Special Choir with 
organ accompaniment (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, C 2019). 

* * * 


There are two organ records of fair merit, Bach’s Toccata 
in D minor and Choral Prelude “‘ In Thee is joy,’”’ played by 
Marcel Dupré on the Alexandra Palace organ (H.M.V., one 
12-in. disc, D 1873), and Choral Preludes ‘ All glory, laud 
and honour” and “ Sleepers Awake,’’ played by Dr. E. 
Bullock on Westminster Abbey organ (H.M.V., one 12-in. 
disc, C 2013). 

Two instrumental records 


oO ager Fl I can recommend are Friiz 
reisler in Dvorak’s 


‘Songs my mother taught me” 


(Gypsy Song) and Slavonic Dance No. 1 in G minor (H.M.V., 
one red label 10-in. disc, DA 1057), and Yehudi Menuhin in 


** Sarabande and Tambourin,’”’ by Leclair-Sarasate, and the 
Adagio from Mozart’s Concerto in G major (H.M.V., one red 
label 12-in. disc, DB 1295). 

Among the miscellaneous items there is one of peculiar 
interest to a section of the public. It is ‘‘ How it’s done,” a 
friendly chat by the famous young Australian cricketer Don 
Bradman. On the reverse side of Mr. Bradman’s extremely 
modest and attractive remarks is a recording of his playing 
two light pianoforte pieces, which he does simply and well 
(Col., one 10-in. disc, DB 270). 

The best dance records of the month are “‘ Happy Feet,” 
fox trot, with vocal duet, played by Hudson’s Melody Men 
(Edison Bell, 5160), ‘‘ Dancing with tears in my eyes,”’ waltz 
song with orchestra (Edison Bell, 5163), and ‘‘ It happened 
in Monterey,” waltz song with orchestra (Edison Bell, 5164), 

G. P. 


About Motoring 
THE LOGICAL SINGER 


OR some years past I have wondered who would be the 
F first of the mass-production designers to equip all his 
cars, down to the very smallest models, with a four- 
speed gearbox. The answer is now public property—from 
now on every Singer car, including the tiny 7 h.p. listed at 
£150, will have such a transmission. Odd as it may sound 
to the thoughtless, no car needs an extra gear more than the 
baby car. I own and drive a four-speeded 20-h.p. motor car; 
and my convictions are so definite that I would not bvy a 
three-speeded car, even in the 20-h.p. class. It is true that 
I very seldom use the bottom gear; but it would be absurd 
to dispense with it, as it is needed on the more severe hills 
in the west and north of England, and also, of course, in the 
Alps. It is true that I seldom use the second gear, except 
for starting from rest; but when I quit the home counties 
and traverse more mountainous regions the second gear is 
simply invaluable. Without the second gear I should be 
reduced to clambering up many long hills at a noisy crawl. 
My ordinary running in the home counties is almost 
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IBERT. 
“*Escales."” Straram Orchestra under Walter Straram. 
Columbia. 12-in. C.36-7. 6/6 each. 

POULENC. 


“* Aubade "" — Concerto chorégraphique for Piano and 
18 Instruments. Francis Poulenc (Piano) and Straram 


Orchestra under Walter Straram. Columbia.  10-in. 
C.X. 29-31. 4/6 each. 
ROUSSEL. 


Le Festin de l’Araignee. Straram Orchestra under Walter 
Straram. Columbia. 12-in. C. 102-3. 6/6 each. 
STRAWINSKY. 


Capriccio for Piano and Orchestra. Igor Strawinsky 
(Piano) and Straram Orchestra under M. E. Ansermet. 
Columbia. 12-in. C.95-7. 6/6 each. 
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begins you’ should read 
S. K. RATCLIFFE’S pamphlet 


WHAT THE SIMON REPORT MEANS 


“It would be impossible to set out the main findings and 
facts of the Simon Report in a more convenient compass 
or to describe them in a more lucid manner. The 
pamphlet gives the average reader exactly what he needs 
in order to keep in his mind a correct conspectus of what 
the report contains.” —Spectator. 
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exclusively done on top and third speeds. And I am resolute 
not to own a car which merges my present third and second 
into a compromise “ middle” gear, for the simple reason 
that my present high third is a mighty asset; it simplifies the 
overtaking of other traffic on the flat because its acceleration 
is colossal as compared with the poorer acceleration on top 
gear; and because it will take me up all ordinary hills just 
as fast as is safe. 
* 7 * 

But if I need four gears with twenty nominal horse-power 
at call, and perhaps sixty actual horse-power available, I 
should need four gears more continuously with seven rated 
horse-power, and possibly fifteen actual horse-power. The 
top ratio would remain as it was last year—equal to all 
needs on the level and to some of the gentler hills. The 
bottom ratio will also be unchanged, and suffice for the 
steepest hills. Between these extremes with a new baby 
Singer the 1931 owner will have the choice of two gears, and 
will use them freely even in the home counties. He will find 
it easier to pass other baby cars on the flat and on hills; he 
will maintain a higher average speed, should he so desire; he 
will reduce his fuel consumption; he will climb most hills 
faster than his rivals, and climb with less noise. 


* - ” 


America and our own overseas Dominions have until quite 
lately adopted precisely the opposite position. They have 
said that gear-changing is a nuisance (whereas to the trained 
driver it is a delight). They have said that gear-changing is 
difficult (whereas it is perfectly easy if it is tackled with 
intelligence and a tutor). They have said that they did not 
want to travel faster or to pass other cars (which is obviously 
a lie). During the last two years America has been slowly 
converted to the British view, and quite a number of the 
best American cars are now equipped with four gears, though 
as a concession to American laziness these gearboxes usually 
embody some dodge which tends to make gear-changing fool- 
proof. If, as the Armstrong-Siddeley engineers aver, the pre- 
selector type of gearbox utimately sweeps the field, this con- 
troversy will be settled very rapidly indeed; and a foolproof 
type of four-speed box will be standardised, unless we copy 
Mercédés and insist on five or even six speeds. Theoretically, 
the infinitely variable gear is the ideal, and the “ fluid fly- 
wheel ”’ actually represents something of an approximation 
to that ideal. Meanwhile, as America is not arbitrarily 
hampered by a thoroughly stupid basis of motor-car taxation, 
based on engine dimensions, some American engineers try to 
solve the problem unintelligently by providing their customers 
with enormous eight-cylinder engines, whereby the waste of 
a great deal of petrol offers the user much the same sort of 
road travel as a British car can furnish with a smaller engine, 
a scientific gearbox, and a trained driver. We must, never- 
theless, admit that the Singer logic may miss fire unless steps 
are taken to train the new drivers. A four-speed gearbox is 
a sad thorn in the flesh to a ham-handed person who attempts 
to handle it without instruction. 


* * * 


For the rest, the Singer programme for 1981 is very simple. 
There are baby chassis, taxed at £8 and listed at £150, with 
a variety of bodies. Their equipment is as lavish as any- 
body else’s, except that they have no bumpers, as a set-off 
to the invaluable four-speed gear. There are four-cylinders 
of slightly greater size, taxed at £11, with excellent coach- 
work, and all equipment except bumpers, also four-speeded. 
There are six-cylinders in a full range, varying in price from 
£280 to £340, the difference being accounted for by the luxury 
of the coachwork and fittings. No factory in the world is 
better equipped, numbers more happy clients, or is more 
firmly established. The progress of the concern has been 
sound and steady for seventeen years. In 1913 the firm 
begot the modern small-car movement with their original 
10-h.p. two-seater, antedating Sir William Morris by a few 
months. In 1914 they won the special £250 prize awarded 
by the R.A.C. to the light car which performed best in the 
Harrogate Six Days’ Trial. They failed to reap the imme- 
diate fruits of their brains and enterprise, because William 
Morris was much quicker to see and grasp the _possi- 
bilities. Introducing American methods of production, and 
securing the necessary capital, he built on the foundations 
which they had laid and snatched a long lead. During recent 
years the Singer directors have recovered this lost ground, 
and for some time past they have repeatedly extended their 
plant and factories. Their present methods represent a very 
happy and successful blend of the English and the American. 
While they have studied all that the United States can teach 
us in respect of economical production, they have never 
allowed themselves to forget that once upon a time they 


constructed individual chassis with an eye to individual 
customers; and quality looms as large in their eyes as 
quantity. Thus each car in its particular grade may be a 
trifle more expensive than its cheapest competitor; but 
close examination indicates that the additional cost is 
justified. I shall be surprised if this very logical introduction 
of the extra gear does not prove exceptionally attractive 
to the fastidious buyer. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ILT-EDGED stocks remain firm, and the stags are 
G having a good innings with new issues of gilt-edged 
stocks, as these are being largely over-subscribed, 
Australian politics are taking the course prophesied in these 
notes, and the Australian section of the trustee list makes a 
sorry showing, and will probably go worse. The opinion in 
the City that the former Brazilian Government would prevail, 
which was largely based upon the American official attitude, 
proves to have been wrong, but interested circles over here 
do not care much who wins, so long as the conflict is over 
quickly, and it is hoped that this may be the case. It may 
be said that, on the whole, a slightly better feeling prevails 
in the markets, although the general opinion is that things 
are not likely to go much ahead until after the turn of the 
year. Technically, London is probably in better shape for a 
rise than New York. Both centres boast that while they 
have lost much they have retained a sense of humour. The 
latest bon mot in Wall Street is that the population of 
America can now be divided into two classes—those who have 
still a little, and those who have a little still. 


* * * 


So much is written about the failure of restriction schemes 
that the ordinary reader could easily be under the impression 
that these are always a failure. The people who have carried 
through a successful scheme of restriction of output are not 
over anxious to secure publicity, so that while any failure of 
such interference with the law of supply and demand is 
always brought forward, little is said or written about those 
which operate in the desired manner. In Tin, the monthly 
bulletin of the Anglo-Oriental Mining Corporation, particulars 
are given of restriction schemes or cartels which have been 
successful. Some time ago that paper (which is manifestly 
interested in showing that all such schemes are not fore- 
doomed to failure) gave an account of the progress of the 
nickel industry, which it asserts is due to control of output 
combined with a forceful programme of research and propa- 
ganda. Im its October issue it deals with the European 
aluminium cartel, which was formed in 1925 and controls 
about 47 per cent. of the world output. The following quota- 
tion is given from a _ publication of the United States 
Department of Commerce: 

The efforts of the European aluminium cartel in aid of the industry 
have been successful, according to a statement by the president of 
the largest French aluminium company. Prices have been estab- 
lished, new applications of the metal developed and markets extended. 
The cartel was formed in 1925 by French, British, Swiss and German 
interests, and has controlled about 47 per cent. of the world 
production. Soon after its organisation the price of aluminium 
ingots was lowered and a second reduction was offered in 1927. 
Since that year the price of aluminium has been stationary, in spite 
of the downward trend of other basic metal quotations for the past 
six months. The international bureau of the cartel has carried on 
propaganda to make known the qualities and applications of 
aluminium, and there is a technical section for research and practical 
experimentation. One noteworthy result has been to free the 
industry from dependence on the automobile factories, which took 
75 per cent. of the aluminium handled by the entente companies 
in 1921, and only 21 per cent. in 1929. 


* * * 


The article goes on to point out that, although the indus- 
tries which consume aluminium are suffering from reduced 
business in just the same way as the tin-consuming industries, 
the price of aluminium has fallen catastrophically. The 
writer might have added that the German Government itself, 
through its publicly-owned industrial undertakings, is the 
largest European producer of aluminium, and is thus a member 
of the cartel. In fact, at the London meeting of the cartel, 
which took place last week, it was at the German Govern- 
ment’s initiative (through one of its industrial companies) that 
a price reduction was agreed upon. A cartel or price agree- 
ment may prevent a collapse in prices, but cannot, if it is to 
be successful, disregard world conditions, and the extremely 
low price to which copper has fallen has tended to reduce the 
consumption of aluminium, both metals being suitable for 
certain purposes in the electrical industry. 

A. Emi Davies. 
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